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“You have just come into a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and 
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How little I thought in 1901, when 
THE CRITIC published the portrait of 
Maxim Gorky, shown on page 197, that 
he would so soon be one of the most 
conspicuous figures in European poli- 
tics. Gorky was then only known as a 
struggling author. His books were very 
much discussed, but not by the public 
at large: a few faddists, and others who 
are on the lookout for new men in litera- 
ture, knew his work and praised it,— 
overpraised it, to my thinking. In all 
his writings Gorky showed that he was 
a revolutionist, which one should think 
that every Russian would be. It is not 
surprising that he has come to the front 
so conspicuously in the recent upheaval 
in the Czar’s country. It is doubtful 
if Gorky will be a leader of men, but 
he may, nevertheless, be a great in- 
fluence and inspire a leader, which is 
what the unfortunate Russian populace 
is looking for to-day. 

2 

If Tolstoy were not so old a man, if 
he were more a man of action and less 
a dreamer, he might be the Moses to 
lead his people out of the slough of 
despond in which they are buried up 
to their necks. Tolstoy, like Gorky, 
has done much towards inciting his 
countrymen to revolution, but, also, 
like Gorky, he has hardly the qualities 
for a leader of men. 
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The interesting news comes from 
London that Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton is about to be married. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. is a bachelor in the 
seventieth year of hisage. The young 
lady whom he is to marry has not yet 
reached thirty. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has known her since she was a child, 
and it is said that she has agreed to the 
condition that Mr. Swinburne, who has 
lived so many years with Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, shall continue to make his 
home with him. Messrs. Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. announce, apropos, a new edition 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘“The Coming 
of Love.”’ 
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The Academy, of London, has 
changed hands. How many times 
The Academy has changed hands I do 
not know. It was established in 1869, 
with Dr. Appleton, a man of many 
accomplishments, as its editor. Dr. 
Appleton died, and since his death 7he 
Academy has gone through many 
changes. It has recently been pur- 
chased by Sir George Newnes, who 
“‘hopes to make it the best literary 
paper in the world.” It will be inter- 
esting to see what sort of a literary 
paper Sir George considers the best in 
the world. There are a good many 
people who think that THE CRITIC is 
the best literary paper in the world. 
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But this opinion may be founded on 
friendly prejudice. Sir George bought 
The Academy from Mr. John Morgan 
Richards, the father of Mrs. Craigie, 
who ran it as a pastime, and finally 
tired of it. Sir George has an oppor- 
tunity. There is room for a certain 
style of literary weekly in London, and 
it may be that Zhe Academy, under its 
new management, will occupy it. 
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The recently published letters of 
Wagner and Mme. Wesendonk are par- 
ticularly interesting as throwing a light 
on the genesis of ‘* Tristan.” At Zurich, 
in 1851, Wagner became acquainted 
with the family of Otto Wesendonk, 
the representative of a large New York 
manufacturing house. He was then 
busy with the ‘‘Nibelungen Ring,” and 
it was not until 1853 that he became in- 
timate with the family, when a firm 
friendship immediately sprang up be- 
tween the composer and the already 
fascinated young Mme. Wesendonk. 
In about three months he was the lead- 
ing spirit of their reunions, arranging 
and organizing everything. From 1854 
to 1855, letters passed that show the 
growing intimacy in which M. Wesen- 
donk made a willing third, confident 
in his wife’s honor, and proud of his 
protégé. Towards the end of 1857 
Wagner took possession of a little 
house on the Wesendonks’ property 
near Zurich, the only rent accepted 
being his presence and his music. But 
now passion had begun to creep into 
what had seemed ideal love. The let- 
ters became warmer and more intimate, 
but at the same time he realized deeply 
all he owed to Otto Wesendonk. He 
rushed to poetry as a safety-valve, and 
finding himself alone one day with 
Mme. Wesendonk, told her that he 
was about to write the poem for a 
musical drama on ‘‘ Tristan and Iseult.’’ 
This drama would be mysteriously 
dedicated to her, and would express all 
that must ever remain unspoken be- 
tween them. The poem was written 
in one month — August-September, 
1857. The two first acts were sent suc- 
cessively by the poet to his ‘‘ Muse,” 
and when it was finished he took it to 
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her, whom he found alone. In the 
Venetian journal, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1858, a year after the separation, 
Wagner himself describes this scene: 


A year ago to-day I finished the poem of ‘‘ Tris- 
tan” and took you the last act. You accompanied 
me to the chair near the sofa, you kissed me, and 
said, ‘‘ Now I wish for nothing more!” That day, 
that hour, I was born anew. All that went before 
may be called ‘‘ Before life,” and ‘* After life” all 


_ that followed. 


Mme. Wesendonk was overwhelmed 
at what had happened and spoke of 
suicide. But Wagner dissuaded her 
and they decided that their love was 
great enough to be content with the 
joys of the spirit alone. Besides, 
would not this marvellous love pro- 
duce two immortal children, Tristan 
and Iseult? In her sadness she wrote 
some poems which she sent to the 
Master after much hesitation. Wagner 
set these to music, ‘‘for a woman’s 
voice,” and the melody served as a 
theme for the love duet in the second 
act of ‘‘Tristan,’’ and the chords that 
accompany the music for one of her 
verses are exactly reproduced in the 
prelude to the third act. But a subse- 
quent letter of Wagner’s offers proof 
that the passion did not remain on this 
high plane, and, seized with remorse, 
they determined to part. Otto Wesen- 
donk, whose confidence had remained 
unshaken, tried to dissuade, but a let- 
ter intercepted by Mme. Mina Wagner 
aroused a storm of jealous fury, and 
departure was inevitable. Wagner 
never forgave his wife, from whom he 
then separated forever. 

During the years of his life at Venice, 
Mme. Wesendonk, not trusting herself, 
corresponded with him through Mme. 
Eliza Wille, to which he resigned him- 
self unwillingly. When he thought 
once of suicide he wrote to her: 


Do not attribute my safety to my music. 
With you I can do everything, without you ecthing. 
nothing. When I took my hand from the balcony 
it was not my art that restrained me. In that ter- 
rible moment I saw the axis round which my will 
is turned for life or death. That axis is you. 


In the midst of this torment of passion 
the music of ‘‘Tristan’’ was written, 
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St. Petersburg 


MAXIM GORKY 


and in the spring of 1859 Wagner went 
to Lucerne where he finished the third 
act. He visited the Wesendonks on 
the way, but the visit brought more 
pain than pleasure. Letters continued 
to pass between them, one from her 
in 1863 containing only these words, 
“‘Chosen for me, lost for me, heart 
eternally beloved.’’ In 1864 Wagner 
went to Munich, and soon after met 
Frau von Bulow. When ‘Tristan and 
Iseult ” was to be produced for the first 
time, Wagner sent Mme. Wesendonk 
this short note: ‘‘ ‘Tristan’ is becoming 
marvellous. Are you coming?’ Six 
years later he took his new wife, the 
divorced Frau von Bulow, to visit the 
Wesendonks. But he had once written 
to Mme. Wesendonk, ‘‘I owe the crea- 
tion of ‘Tristan’ to you for all eternity.” 





The story of its creation will be found 
in these letters and journal, quivering 
with all the passion and pathos that are 
to be found in that wonderful music. 
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A ‘‘Memorial’’ of Mary Elizabeth 
Sargent has recently been published 
for private circulation. Mrs. Sargent 
was an influential woman in Boston’s 
literary circle, being the head and front 
of the well-known Radical Club of that 
city. Later, when her son, Mr. Franklin 
Haven Sargent, established his dra- 
matic school in New York, she came 
here to be near him. This little book 
contains a number of extracts from 
Mrs. Sargent’s autograph book, most 
of them charming tributes from her 
many distinguished friends. 
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JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 
From the portrait by G. F. Watts painted in 1861 


One of the most notable portraits in 
the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is the late George Frederick 
Watts’s portrait of John Lothrop 
Motley. It was painted by Watts, in 
1861, before Motley was fifty years of 
age, and some five years after the pub- 
lication of his ‘‘Rise and Fall of the 


Dutch Republic.’’ The fact that this 
portrait was chosen by Mr. Watts’s 
executors to represent his earlier work 
is interesting to his admirers and also 
to the admirers of Motley. 


An unusual exhibition of American 
painting marks the one hundredth anni- 











versary of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Works of old and new, 
from a set of nine ‘‘Whistler’s’’ toa 
gorgeous historical canvas by Edwin 
A. Abbey, have been collected with 
remarkable taste. James McNeill 
Whistler stands beyond praise with his 
well-known studies in dull transparent 
tones, but Abbey has brought forward 
a novelty in ‘‘ The Trial of Queen Cathe- 
rine of Aragon.”” His grasp of color 
reaches its height in the glow of the 
reds in the throne carpet, and in the 
robes of the cardinals, while the large- 
ness of composition and the handling 
of the figures mark a painter who can 
use his mastery of expression to give 
the dramatic feeling of a great pageant. 
In the same room another leader, but 
in the domain of portraivure, John S. 
Sargent, is accorded much space. His 
‘‘Lady Hamilton ”’ attracts special at- 
tention, as there an atmosphere of sen- 
timent and poetry replaces the artist’s 
usual assured brilliancy and refined 
penetrating observation. Almost at 
his side may be seen a portrait painter 
with a contrasted style of work, for 
while John W. Alexander has given 
play to his charming fancy with such a 
composition as that of the green lights 
and shadows of ‘‘A Butterfly,’’ he ex- 
hibits his best talents in portraits like 
the one of Mrs. Whitman. In the class 
of imaginative figure painters Abbot 
Thayer shows his power in his ‘* Winged 
Figure”’ of an angel on the rock above 
Stevenson’s grave. There is a grace, 
a sweep, and a subtile connotation 
about the wings and drapery that pro- 
duce an evasive vividness, and natural 
sense of intangibility. With similar 
poetic feeling, but in a totally different 
mood, Thomas W. Dewing has added 
to his success with ‘‘A Spinet’’ in the 
New York Comparative Exhibition, by 
‘Brocade de Venise,’’ another compo- 
sition of delicacy and warm atmos- 
pheric tones. Out-of-doors none can 
rival the strength and American virility 
of Winslow Homer. The send and 
brine of the sea in his latest production, 
‘Kissing the Moon,”’ has all of its old- 
time movement and actuality. Also 
the exhibition devotes much space to 
the work of illustrators. And in this 
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department Maxfield Parrish has shown 
himself easily the foremost, since natu- 
rally the charming execution of his 
originals more than warrants the praise 
bestowed on their reproductions. Men- 
tion may not be made of men of the 
strength of Wm. M. Chase, of Charles 
C. Curran, and the like, but, taken for 
all in all, the stirring work by these 
painters forms a whole not oftén seen 
in galleries of the United States. 
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The subject of international copy- 
right has been vigorously discussed in 
the columns of the London Standard 
of late, some writers being foolish 
enough to say that no law is better 
than the one now in existence. From 
that stronghold of golf, St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, Mr. Andrew Lang gives his 
views to the Evening Post of this city. 
As they are pretty sound views, I 
quote them: 


A correspondence is going on about British copy- 
right in America. Novelists are starving, I learn, 
because of some regulations of copyright. They 
do not affect an author who has no American pub- 
lic, and I really do not understand what the griev- 
ances are. Apparently, you may ‘‘dump down,” 
as political economists say, your superfluous trash 
on our shores, while we may not unload our abso- 
lutely uncalled-for nonsense on yours. If you do 
not cry out for our most minor romancers (their 
name is Legion), certainly we do not overbuy your 
feeblest masters of fiction. In all these controver- 
sies, the wranglers, one observes, hardly ever speak 
of anything but novels—for them nothing else seems 
to exist. These people have made what used to be 
literature into a trade in futilities, with all the con- 
comitants of advertisement, and endless talk about 
prices, The laborer is worthy of his hire, but he 
cannot get much hire if nobody wants his labors. 
It is not in nature that, among the thousands of 
people who are trying to live by their wits, more 
than a couple of scores should have wits to live by. 
Masters of prose fiction are not much more numer- 
ous than poets who are genuine poets; it is not in 
the scheme of the universe that genius should be 
scattered broadcast. 


One of the most powerful novels of 
the year is ‘“‘The Divine Fire’’ by 
Miss May Sinclair. It is not yet among 
the ‘‘six best selling books,’’ but it de- 
serves that distinction much more than 
many that have won it. Miss Sinclair 
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MISS MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of that remarkable novel ‘* The Divine Fire” 


has written other books, but nothing 
yet has attracted the attention that has 
“The Divine Fire.”” I am not sur- 
prised to find that this book was several 
years in the writing. It was begun in 
1897, and not finished until 1904. It 
shows on every page that it was not 
written in a hurry, and it will not be 
forgotten in a hurry. 
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Mr. James S. Metcalfe, the dramatic 
editor of Lzfe, known to his intimates 


as ‘‘Sunny Jim,”’ is very much in the 
eye of the public at the present time. 
Mr. Metcalfe’s dramatic criticisms have 
always attracted attention, but his 
present action is attracting even more 
attention than his written word. It 
is said that Mr. Metcalfe has been in- 
dulging in what is known as Jew-bait- 
ing. At least this is the contention 
of the theatrical syndicate, which is 
composed mainly of men of the Hebrew 
race. His articles have been so offen- 
sive to them that they have forbidden 














his entering their theatres, of which 
they have some forty-seven varieties. 
Mr. Metcalfe replies that the syndicate 
is trying to muzzle the press; that the 
theatres are public places; and that he 
cannot legally be kept out. He has 
been making a tour of the theatres of 
late, accompanied by his attorney, 
under whose advice he is acting. In 
some instances he has got in; in other 
instances he has been kept out. While 
I do not believe in muzzling the press, 
at the same time it has seemed to me 
that Mr. Metcalfe in his attacks upon 
the syndicate has harped too much 
upon race and religion. There are no 
managers in this country, as far as I 
have been able to find out, who run 
their theatres altogether on altruistic 
principles. They are in the business 
to make money, as most business men 
are, as far as my observation goes. It 
is a pretty fight, however, no matter 
how you look at it, and it will be inter- 
esting to see who wins. 
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It has been one of the agreeable sur- 
prises of the winter that Mr. Shaw’s 
irresistible comedy, ‘‘You Never Can 
Tell,” has proved even more gaily enter- 
taining on the stage than in the book, 
which I had not supposed likely to be 
the case. Indeed, the first honors of 
the piece are Mr. Shaw’s own; for the 
play has too much fibre, too much wit, 
ever to fall quite flat in any circum- 
stances. It is acted, however, with a 
good deal of ability and discrimination. 
In putting it on, Mr. Arnold Daly can- 
not have been moved by the ambition 
to shine star-wise, for his ré/e of the 
dentist lover does not stand out among 
Mr. Shaw’s sharply emphasized char- 
acters with particular saliency; nor do 
I think it, in this production, as well 
acted as are four or five other parts in 
the play. With all Mr. Daly’s intelli- 
gence and talent, a flavor is lacking in 
his Valentine, as it certainly is not 
lacking in the McComas of Mr. Thomp- 
son, the William of Mr. Findlay, or the 
Bohun of Mr. Harwood,—or, for that 
matter, in the Crampton of Mr. Farren, 
which I do not consider: overdone. 
These latter are, however, more finely 
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polished comedy parts, in which no 
able comedian could fail to see his op- 
portunity. The relations between Wil- 
liam, the waiter, and his son Bohun, 
the eminent barrister, are of course the 
most delicious feature of the play, and 
are amply and genially brought out in 
the acting. I have seen nothing fun- 
nier on the stage in a long time than 
the situation in the last act in*which 
these two figure. It is pure comedy— 
a thing we so rarely see that it is no 
wonder we think ourselves rather clever 
in recognizing it. 

But with all these good points, it 
seemed a pity that the play should 
contain such a false note as the acting 
of Miss Taliaferro and Mr. Gard as 
Dolly and Philip. The audacity of 
this sprightly pair ought to derive its 
charm and effect from their innocence. 





MR. JAMES 8. METCALFE 
The much-discussed dramatic critic of Life 


A suggestion of ill-breeding, or of 
sophistication—they are intended to be 
precocious, not sophisticated — shows 
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that somebody has been a little obtuse. 
Miss Taliaferro looked like a soubrette 
and Mr. Gard looked both too old and 
too socially enlightened for Philip. 
These two arch and piquant characters 
are therefore missed opportunities. 
However, the older sister, Gloria, a less 
taxing ré/e, was acceptably done by 
Miss Drina de Wolfe, and Miss Jeffreys 
Lewis showed both art and good taste 
in her skilful softening of the asperities 
of Mrs. Clandon’s character. Many 
actresses would have made this a cari- 
cature, but Miss Lewis made it human. 

Mr. Daly has already contributed 
vastly to the entertainment of New 
York and the Shaw plays are so far 
from being exhausted that I hope he 
will keep on. Indeed, I believe that 
the tireless Mr. Shaw has shown that 
he can write plays faster than they can 
be produced. 
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Mr. Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘The Woman in 
the Case ’’ is in many respects the best 
play he has written. It is more serious 
than most of his work; in other words, 
it has fewer Fitcheries, fewer triviali- 
ties. The third_act, which is the act 
that draws the town, is very tense and 
very terrible. It is well acted by Miss 
Blanche Walsh and Miss Dorothy Dorr, 
too well acted by the latter, perhaps. 
Few actresses have improved more in 
their art than Miss Walsh, all because 
she has been willing and anxious to 
learn and to go on learning. 
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Mr. W. D. Moffat, who though still a 
young man was for twenty years with 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
Mr. Robert S. Yard, who was con- 
nected with the same house, have 
formed a corporation under the title of 
Moffat, Yard, & Co., to carry on a gen- 
eral publishing business at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, once THE CRITIC’S head- 
quarters. This new firm will not only 
conduct a general publishing business 
but it has formed an alliance with the 
publishers of Zowmn and Country, from 
which we may expect good things; for 
both Mr. Moffat and Mr. Yard under- 
stand the publishing of periodicals. 
They have also secured the exclusive 
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rights for the picture publications of 
Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, and 
all future drawings by him issued in 
separate picture form will be published 
by them. 


> 


Mr. Kipling being in South Africa, 
Mr. Swinburne has taken his place as a 
self-constituted laureate. In a recent 
number of the Pall Mall Gazette he 
published this fiery sonnet, on the situ- 
ation in Russia, which he calls ‘‘Czar! 
Louis XVI! Adsit Omen”’: 


Peace on his lying lips, and on his hands 

Blood, smiled and cowered the tyrant, seeing afar 
His bondslaves perish and acclaim their Czar, 
Now, sheltered scarce by Murder’s loyal bands, 
Clothed on with slaughter, naked else he stands— 
He flies and stands not now, the blood-red star 
That marks the face of midnight as a scar. 
Tyranny trembles on the brow it brands, 

And shudders toward the pit where deathless death 
Leaves no life more for liars and slayers to live. 
Flv, coward, and cower while there is time to fly. 
Cherish awhile thy terror-shortened breath. 

Not as thy grandsire died, if Justice give 
Judgment, but slain by judgment thou shalt die. 
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‘‘Danz and other Poems”’ by Mr. 
Hugh Morton Frewen, is a promising 
first book and has also some achieve- 
ment in the way of striking descriptive 
phrases,—especially in the landscape 
touches. Being an Englishman, Mr. 
Frewen respects good old classic forms 
and does not attempt rare feats of 
versification and novelties of metaphor 
to which the budding American genius 
is so given. Nor does he offend de- 
cency and good taste by ramping far 
afield in pursuit of themes erotic, of 
the ‘‘Satanic school.’’ Briefly, here is 
no John Keats,—no genius (as far as 
present indications go), but a rather 
unusual skill in versification, and a har- 
mony of idea with form,—somewhat 
exceptional in the work of a youthful 
aspirant. The second half of the book, 
‘*Sketches from Nature,’’ is prettily 
dedicated to Miss Nancy Cunard. 
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President Eliot, of Harvard, can al- 
ways be trusted to speak to the point, 
and what he has said recently about 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Reproduced from an admirable etching made by Messrs. John A. Lowell & Co. of Boston. 


modern foot-ball is what every college 
president in the United States should 
say. At least if they do not repeat 
President Eliot’s words, they can say 
amen to them. Foot-ball, as played 
in these days, is more demoralizing 
than the prize ring. There are rules 


in the prize ring that are obeyed. One 
is not to hit a man below the belt, and 
the prize-fighter who disregards this 
rule would be put out of the ring. It 
is not so in foot-ball. The most brutal 
and criminal practices are excused on 
the plea that they are done in the heat 
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of the game, under great excitement; and the 
fire of youth is argued in defence of these 
brutalities. But the fire that is so hot that it 
incites a man to kick his friendly opponent, 
to dealing ‘‘heavy blowson the head, particu- 
larly about the eyes, nose, and jaw,”’ should be 
cooled by stringent laws. To my mind, the 
game of foot-ball, as played by the youth of 
America to-day, is more brutal, more demora- 
lizing, more degrading, than the bull-fighting 
of Spain, of which we speak with a shudder, 
and for which so many Americans consider 
that country still in the dark ages. 


2 


St. Louis may be a Western city, but it can 
no longer be called ‘‘wild and woolly.’’ We 
learn by a special telegram to the New York 
Times that at a recent masquerade ball at ‘‘the 
fashionable Union Club a drove of little pink 
pigs was turned loose.’’ After the women 
had become accustomed to the sight, the little 
pigs were ‘‘affectionately petted by perfumed 
hands and jewelled fingers. The pigs romped 
about everywhere, tripping up dancers when 
they were not in the arms of some young 
woman or other.”” This was not the only 
development of the higher civilization to be 
seen at this ball. To quote from the 77mes : 


‘*Six big Injuns” danced in single file about the room, 
emitting shrill war-whoops, The Committee of Entertain- 
ments, dressed as ‘‘ Rubes,” furnished to all the guests con- 
fetti. Another feature was an animal circus. Maskers 
representing every animal gave an exhibition of trained animal 
performances, Bears operated typewriters, dogs talked, and 
roosters worked, while horses outdid Jim Key. 


A young leader of New York’s most fashion- 
able circle who gave a dog party and fastening 
a dog collar about his neck hopped barking 
over a ballroom floor will have to look to his 
laurels. 


2 


Mr. Elliott Flower’s ‘‘Slaves of Success’’ 
will be out in March, a good part of it having 
already appeared in Collier’s Weekly. It is his 
second political book of fiction, and as in ‘‘ The 
Spoilsmen”’ many of the incidents in it are 
true. The story of the man who took off his 
boots on the front steps has a basis of fact; the 
story of the way the women circumvented the 
County Board in the matter of the foundling is 
literally true, although he had to change the 
conditions under which it was done. 

















Mr. George Barr McCutcheon prints 
at the beginning of ‘‘ Beverly of Grau- 
stark’’ a warning that all dramatic 
rights are reserved, but this seems to 
have had no deterrent effect on the un- 
terrified democracy of The Little Room, 
that authors’ and artists’ club of Chi- 
cago to which Mr. McCutcheon himself 
belongs. Its annual burlesque of the 
work of some member was this year 
entitled, ‘‘Revelry in Graustark; or, 
Some Royalties I Have Met.’’ The 
play was written and the principal part 
acted by Mr. M. E. Stone, of the pub- 
lishing house of H. S. Stone & Co., 
who has been an amateur actor, play- 
wright, and stage-manager since his 
Harvard days. In the support were 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist, 
almost unrecognizable in her blond wig 
and tin crown, and her husband, Sieg- 
mund Zeisler, an able lawyer, whose 
reputation outside of Chicago is based 
upon two facts: that he is a pillar of 
the Municipal Voters’ League, which 
has reformed the Chicago City Council, 
and that he made the longest speech 
ever spoken in court. 

The play closed with the wish that 
Mr. McCutcheon might meet many 
more royalties—‘‘and that ’s no ro- 
mance,’’—and to the call for ‘‘ au- 
thor,’” he responded with a short 
curtain speech in which he declared 
that he would never write another 
Graustark romance; no heroine, and 
indeed, he said, no self-respecting vil- 
lain would have the face to appear 
again after that play. Asa matter of 
fact, Mr. McCutcheon has another book 
on the stocks as romantic to the full as 
his first popular stories. Its scene, 
however, is laid in America, and though 
it later shifts to a mythical land of ad- 
venture, that land is not named Grau- 
stark. The Land and the Book—to 
use an old missionary phrase—have as 
yet no name, the author considering 
the finding of a good title to be a task 
of time and difficulty—thereby remind- 
ing me of a popular painter who says, 
‘“With a good name and a good frame 
I can sell any picture I paint.’’ 


Music hath charms to stir the sav- 
age pulse in a physical way as well as 
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a spiritual. A California professor has 
been testing the effect of poetry on the 
pulse, to discover the relation between 
metrical stress and the beating of the 
human heart. Perhaps when the prob- 
lem is solved we shall have books of 
poetry entitled, ‘‘Sweet Sixteen, Love 
Sonnets in Regular Palpitation,”’ 
**Studies in Thirteen, being Verses by 
a Pessimist,’’ ‘‘Egg Beats, or Poetic 
Pulsations from a Kansas Farm,’’ ‘‘ Po- 
tent Poems, a Hundred and Eighty 
Thumps to the Minute, by Rudyard 
Kipling,’’ ‘‘Dead Beats by Alfred 
Austin.”’ 


2 


It would seem that there is no falling 
off in the demand on the part of the 
reading public for love letters, whether 
they be ancient or modern. Messrs. 
Brentano already have one edition of 
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the ‘‘Love Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun”’ on their list, and they have now 
another reprinted from the English 
edition of 1817. These charming let- 
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ters ring true. No one would ever 
accuse them of being the effort of a 
literary man. They were wrung from 
the heart of an unhappy woman, and 
will stand side by side with the letters 
of Heloise to Abelard. 


2 


The appointment of Sir C. Purdon 
Clarke as director of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum is a matter of congratula- 
tion. Those captious critics who find 
Mr. Morgan’s action unpatriotic mis- 
interpret the meaning of that much 
abused word. To get the best for 
one’s country, no matter whether one 
has to go to another country to get it, 
seems to me the patriotic thing to do. 
Is the man who gives a portrait by Van 
Dyke to the Metropolitan Museum 
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SIR C, PURDON CLARKE 
The newly appointed Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


less patriotic than the man who pre- 
sents an inferior American painting to 
the same institution? It is not patri- 
otic to be narrow-minded. If Sir C. 
Purdon Clarke is the best man to be 
found in the world for the position, 
and there seems to be no doubt upon 
this subject, then why not get him? 
If Mr. Morgan bought the South Ken- 
sington Museum collection and pre- 
sented it to the Metropolitan Museum, 
would that be considered unpatriotic? 
It would undoubtedly be unpatriotic of 
England to let it go, but would it be 
unpatriotic in America to accept it? 
Mr. Morgan has shown by his appoint- 
ment that he is the right sort of presi- 
dent for the Metropolitan Museum; 
and this is only the beginning of what 
he will do. 




















Mr. Charles David Stewart at thirty- 
eight is as interesting a character as any 
in that book of his, ‘“‘The Fugitive 
Blacksmith,’’— and that is saying a 
good deal. Like many of the best 
literary craftsmen, Mr. Stewart sees no 
reason why the public should demand 
the history of a writer’s life any more 
than why the public buying threshing 
machines should call for a biography 
of the maker. ‘‘A novel or a poem is 
merely a device intended to do a cer- 
tain piece of work,’’ he says. Mr. 
Stewart admits, however, that an im- 
portant factor in his evolution as an 
author has been that— 


I have had to be almost everything that I did not 
want to be in the struggle to become a man who 
makes books, illustrating or writing them. For 
instance, I did not want to be a preacher, and that 
started it. I did not want to tramp and undergo 
hardships, walking half-way across Arkansas and 
allthat,. Ihadto. I did not want to go back to 
Chicago and become established in some regular 
walk in life. But I got into that regular way, and 
have been a ‘‘ journeyman” engraver for fourteen 
years. Now I have been a labor leader, and I had 
to be that. The photo-engravers of Chicago wanted 
a business agent at a critical period in their history, 
and I had to take it or insult my fellow-craftsmen, 
During that year the national secretary-treasurer 
of New York dropped out of sight, and they could 
get no accountings. So I had to take up that work 
to keep it from falling through. I have been a 
member of the Chicago Federation of Labor and of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, delegate to the 
Bookbinders, etc. And, as I say, I had to be 
something I did not want to be. And when I 
gradually worked out of it, it was three months 
after I started to write before I could get the cor- 
respondence dropped off entirely. My life has 
been full, not of important things, but of contrast- 
ing ones —seemingly contradictory, but not so. 
Imagine a man writing for 7he Atlantic, and then 
hurrying down the street to call a strike. Now, 
with the exception of newspaper and labor experi- 
ences, my life has been as quiet for twelve years as 
only an engraver’s can be. And that is the way I 
like it—a quiet home with a book of favorite essays 


to read. 
2 


An uncommon case of literary con- 
science, somewhat rare in these days of 
the scramble for publication, comes to 
light in the withdrawal of Gelett Bur- 
gess’s ‘‘Maxims of Methuselah’’ from 
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his publisher’s announcement. The 
**Maxims,’’ which have been appearing 
serially in a monthly magazine, purport 
to present the precepts of the patriarch 
for the benefit of his great-grandson 
Shem, at the latter’s coming of age, 
and are chiefly concerning women, 
embodying the old man’s supposititious 
experiences with the women of the 
Land of Nod. The whole is an up-to- 
date guide for the young man in love. 
The contracts for the book had been 
signed and the copy was half set up by 
the printer when Mr. Burgess, fearing 
the possible accusation of bad taste 
or the reputation of being a misogynist, 
cancelled his agreements, paid the prin- 
ter for the composition, and suppressed 
the publication. His satires are now 
only obtainable by those who enjoyed 
this modern Apocrypha enough to pre- 
serve the file of the magazine which 
exploited them. 





MR. CHARLES D. STEWART 
Author of “‘ The Fugitive Blacksmith” 


Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s “‘ Raging 
Rhetoric ’’ has called forth several re- 
plies, but none so good, because none 
so broad-based upon accurate knowl- 
edge of finance, as Mr. Will Payne’s 
in the Chicago Review. What Mr. 
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Payne does not know about. banking, 
broking, promoting, insurance, and the 
like, is not worth knowing. He learned 
it through long apprenticeship, first as 
stock-market reporter for one of the 
great dailies, and later as editor of Zhe 
Economist. 
2 


The late Mr. George Gissing’s pos- 
thumous novel, ‘‘ Veranilda,’” has been 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Company in an unfinished state; which 
would seem to be better than to have 
had it finished by another hand. This 
sort of literary carpentry has never been 
successful, though it has been tried in 
conspicuous instances. The story does 
not end abruptly, and the reader will 
like it much better as it is than to have 
it mismatched at the finish. Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s introduction for this book 
having been discarded, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has furnished one,—a short 
one, to be sure, but appreciative and 
to the point. From what I have read 
of Mr. Wells’s it is more interesting, 
but I believe not as satisfactory to the 
friends of Mr. Gissing. : 


22 
There has been a good deal of con- 
jecture as to what had become of Mr. 


Pulitzer’s School of Journalism, for the 
establishment of which a million dol- 


The Views of a Wife and Mother on Divorce 
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lars, more or-less, had been already 
handed over to Columbia University. 
It now seems that nothing is to be done 
until after Mr. Pulitzer’s death. Mr. 
Bradford Merrill, who speaks for Mr. 
Pulitzer, in giving out this statement, 
says: 

The precarious state of his health and his conse- 
quent inability to give to the subject the attention 
required by the obligations imposed upon him, is 
one of his reasons. Individual temperament has as 
much to do with it as health. The things that in- 
terest him interest him intensely, excessively, and 
from the results of this habit of mind—from possi- 
ble interference that this fault of . temperament 
might lead to—he is anxious the faculty shall be 
absolutely free. 


So Columbia is surely to have its 
School of Journalism. It is only de- 
cent to say that we hope its establish- 
ment will be in the distant future. 


7 


A course of lectures will be given at 
the Carnegie Lyceum, beginning on 
March oth, in aid of the Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. There 
will be five lectures in this course, and 
they will be given by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, on ‘‘The Women of the Renais- 
sance.”” There is no more deserving 
charity than this to which Mrs. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop is devoting her 


life. 


and Re-Marriage 


SOME years ago divorce would have 
been considered an impossible topic for 
discussion in a family magazine such as 
THE CRITIC. But it is now becoming 
so common that it bids fair to rank, as 
a conversational topic, with the weather, 
children, and servants. 

When a little girl of eleven invites 
particular attention to the high charac- 
ter of her aunt’s divorce, in that her 
second husband was unknown to her 
when she became free of the first; when 
ultra-respectable and refined people, 
who do not really believe in the repudi- 
ation of the marriage tie, speak of the 


divorce and re-marriage of one of their 
friends as a ‘very good thing because 
**every one seems so happy about it”’; 
and when one hears that a young 
mother has reduced her children to a 
semi-fatherless condition because she 
has ‘‘outgrown’”’ her husband, it would 
be ostrich-like to pretend that divorce 
is a subject to be mentioned in horror- 
stricken whispers, and kept from the 
children like scarlet fever or smallpox. 

Divorce is bad enough, but the sub- 
sequent marriage of the divorced puts 
the subject on a still lower plane. 

Mr. Meredith's suggestion of mar- 
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riage by five-year contracts seems to 
have created more merriment than 
serious discussion. The idea is too ab- 
surd and, to say the least, too nasty to 
be entertained other than humorously. 
Besides, in this country, it would be 
more of a tie even than the ordinary 
marriage, for many a blushing bride 
unblushingly returns to the altar (or 
the Registrar’s desk) in less than five 
years after the time she first blushed 
over her vows of fidelity—to another 
man. 

Not long ago I heard of the divorce 
of a couple, followed shortly by the 
husband’s marriage to the woman (re- 
cently divorced) on whose account his 
wife had sued. The ex-wife next mar- 
ried a divorced man, and should these 
two new couples have children, the end- 
less chain of half-sisters and brothers, 
with their assortment of parents and 
step-parents, offers complications that 
put the table of affinities in the back- 
ground. 

I know of another case of divorce 
and re-marriage where the first husband 
is a sort of tame cat in the house of the 
second, and where f¢hree tickets are 
usually bought for a quiet jaunt to the 
theatre. 

These things may not be naughty, 
but they are not nice, and are certainly 
a misapplication of the injunction to 
love your neighbor as yourself, for He 
who taught that rule did not recognize 
divorced husbands as neighbors. In 
fact, He did not recognize them at all, 
and His characterization of divorce and 
re-marriage will be found in the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, thirty-second 
verse. 

But as, in our modernity, we have 
learned to be Christians without follow- 
ing the law of Christ, we must consider 
divorce from some other standpoint, 
and seek some other remedy than re- 
fusal of the Church to sanction the 
marriage of divorced persons. 

Divorce is rooted in selfishness and 
grounded in dishonesty. A desire to 
have everything one wants, no matter 
what the cost, soon brings a refusal to 
bear anything with, or from, the one to 
whom a promise of fidelity in all cir- 
cumstances has been given. And then 
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comes the dishonesty. An honest man 
does not repudiate his business re- 
sponsibilities nor refuse to pay his 
gambling debts; then why should he 
be considered honest in repudiating his 
domestic liabilities, or refusing to pay 
the debt incurred in the Great Lottery? 

It is not considered honest for a wo- 
man to have children znd no husband, 
then why should it be considered honest 
for a woman to have children by two. 
living men? They cannot doth be her 
husbands. And surely the fact that 
some words have been said by a licensed 
officer over one, does not- make her 
more virtuous than the other, for ap- 
parently they have not bound her any 
firmer. Neither does a trip into a 
complaisant State that legalizes these 
connections alter the moral aspect of 
the case. These are perhaps ugly facts 
to look in the face, but they are none 
the less true, and if the sweetness and 
sacredness of American homes are to 
be maintained, the ugly facts of these 
progressive marriages must be en- 
visaged. Either marriage, with its 
responsibilities, is a sacred tie, to be 
maintained at the cost of some per- 
sonal sacrifice, or it is merely an evan- 
escent affair, in which men and women 
join, as they would join a club, to re- 
sign when they are tired of it or prefer 
to join some other. If we believe that 
it is a binding obligation, a contract to 
be observed as faithfully as any other, 
a debt of honor to be honorably paid, 
then it is surely illogical to receive as 
honorable persons those who have dis- 
avowed these obligations and then 
contracted similar debts, to be at will 
as lightly repudiated. And if we be- 
lieve that it is merely a temporary pact, 
and quite honorable for men and wo- 
men to marry progressively, to desert 
their children, or reduce them to the 
semi-homeless condition of half-time 
with each divorced parent, then let us 
not be too scornful of free-love, nor cast 
a stone at Mormonism. 

Marriage is always a problem and 
sometimes a tragedy, but there seems 
to be no way of doing without it. Be- 
lief in the doctrine of free-love has pro- 
duced tragedies no less painful, as all 
who are familiar with the story of Mary 
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Wollstonecraft know; limitless divorce 
will reduce us to the condition of Rome 
under the Czsars, while the sufferings 
of Mormon women and the condition 
of the Turks rule out polygamy as a 
solution of the problem. A very little 
thought applied to Mr. Meredith’s 
proposition will range most women on 
the other side, for a wife taken on a 
five years’ trial would be little better 
than the “‘hired girl,” who can be dis- 
charged when her monthisup. There 
would, no doubt, be cases where the 
wife would wish to be discharged, or 
to discharge the husband. But what 
of the children? Would they have to 
become fatherless, or motherless, or is 
the bearing of children to become ob- 
solete with the advent of these fancy 
marriages? 

In spite of the lengths to which di- 
vorce and re-marriage have gone, there 
is surely enough nobility left in Amer- 
icans to check the evil. We are prob- 
ably going through a phase, and when 
that is passed we shall awake to a 
sense of our responsibility and duty. 
The only cure for the ills of marriage 
is patience, endless patience, fortitude, 
and unselfishness, and Americans can- 
not be deficient in these qualities. 
How much nobler are they who endure 
much, who control themselves, and 
suffer and sacrifice to spare their chil- 
dren the misery of a divided home, 
than whose who rush to the divorce 
court as a certain cure for the ills that 
are largely engendered by the facility 
of divorce. 

That there are cases where endurance 
becomes impossible is.sadly true, but 
for these legal separation is an adequate 
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remedy. It is, no doubt, hard that a 
mistake once made should close the 
way to happiness in a second marriage, 
but life is full of hardships. It is hard 
to go hungry, but stealing is not re- 
commended as an alternative. ‘‘It is 
profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell,’’ 
and so is it better that a few should 
suffer than that many should be per- 
mitted to follow the road to social and 
moral destruction. And it would be 
honester for those who cannot endure 
to have the courage of their convictions 
and live openly together, instead of 
sheltering behind a law that makes a 
mockery of marriage, and breaks up 
many a home that would be held to- 
gether did the strong arm of the law 
support the wavering couple. 

Those who believe that the founda- 
tions of society rest on permanent mar- 
riage and the sanctity of the home 
should be brought to realize that it is 
a mistaken kindness that condones the 
legalized bigamy (to use no harsher 
term) of divorce and re-marriage. It 
may yet be possible to convince many 
standing on the brink, that the better 
part lies in bearing the marriage yoke, 
and keeping our country morally, as 
well as physically, rich. 

And this will never be accomplished 
by undermining the permanence of 
marriage, without which no nation has 
been known to continue long in pros- 
perity, for the road to ruin lies in the 
abandonment of duty and responsi- 
bility. 

The Church having done its part, it 
remains for public opinion to do the rest. 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

Mr. Dooley’s choice of his subject 
is not the least part of his wisdom. 
Lately his mind has been very active, 
and we have been favored with essays 
upon the Simple Life, upon Corporal 
Punishment, and upon Cuaaney, On 
all of these subjects Dooley is a pro- 
found philosopher. Of all the cant 


now being talked, there is more non- 
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sense printed about the simple life than 
any other. People talk of the simple 
life as though it was a condition of en- 
vironment. It is, of course, no such 
thing. It is a condition of mind. A 
man may live in a cottage and have 
anything but simple tastes and desires, 
whereas many men who possess a stable 
of motor cars, each costing a sum reck- 
oned in four figures, have simpler minds 
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than street beggars. The apostle of 
the simple-life war-cry is one Wagner, 
a Frenchman by birth, who is the 
author of a little volume on the subject 
—the two-hundred-thousandth book 
that President Roosevelt has read dur- 
ing the past few months. Charles 
Wagner, not being able to discover the 
simple life among the people of France, 
where it has always been supposed to 
flourish, went to look for it in the sim- 
ple pastoral people of America. 


He says that he found it. He come over in a 
large but simple ship iv twinty thousan’ simple 
horse-power, an’ landed in th’ simple village iv 
New York, where he was met be a comity iv simple 
little village lads and lasses an’ escorted to th’ sim- 
ple Waldorf an’ installed in a room simply deco- 
rated in purple plush. That avenin’ he attinded a 
meetin’ iv th’ Fifth Av’noo Female Simplicity Club. 
A lady wearin’ a collar iv dimon’s whose value was 
simply fabulous, recited passages fr’m ‘‘ Th’ Simple 
Life.” 

Mr. Dooley, like a good many more, 
finds it difficult to discover any one 


who can define for him what the simple 
life is. 


What th’ divvle is simplicity, annyhow? ‘‘ Sim- 
ple” is a foolish wurrud whin ye come to think it 
over. Simple, simple, simple. It’s a kind iv a 
mixture iv silly an’ dimple. I don’t know how to 
go about bein’ simple. Th’ Lord didn’t make me 
that way. I can imagine simplicity, but I can’t 
just put me hand on it. No more can Chas Wag- 
ner. Tell me, Chas, how to lead th’ simple life. 
Tell me, Thaydore Rosenfeit, simple soul, what I 
must do, I'll go as far as ye like. Hand out th’ 
rayceipt. I'll make mesilf a simple man if I have 
to bake in a slow oven to do it. 


To sum up the whole matter of the 
simple life, Mr. Dooley decides that 
there is no simple life, and that there is 
only one life and that one life is a sort 
of obstacle race, and he is a lucky man 
who struggles into port without having 
caused too many shipwrecks on the 
way. Besides these shrewd observa- 
tions upon simplicity, Mr. Dooley has 
been writing on Corporal Punishment. 
I cannot do much more than allude to 
some of his most penetrating observa- 
tions. His disquisition on Corporal 
Punishment arises from some remarks 
made by President Roosevelt on wife- 
beating. 
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An American lady is not th’ person that anny 
man but a thrained athlete wud care to raise his 
hand against save be way iv smoothin’ her hair. 
After goin’ to a school an’ larnin’ to box, throw th’ 
shot, an’ play right guard in th’ football team, the 
gentle crather has what Hogan calls an abundant 
stock iv repartee. 


Verily the high-stepping American girl 
is a fearsome thing, especially if she 
comes from Boston. 


No gintleman [continues Dooley] shud wallop 
his wife, an’ no gintleman wud, I’m in favor iv 
havin’ wife-beaters whipped, an’ I ’ll go further an’ 
say that 't wud be a good thing to have ivry marrid 
man scoorged about wansta month. As a bachelor 
man who rules entirely be love, I’ve spint fifty 
years invistigatin’ what Hogan calls th’ martial 
state, an’ I’ve come to th’ con-clusion that ivry 
man uses vilence to his wife. He may not beat 
her with a table-leg, but he coerces her with his 
mind. He can put a savage remark to th’ pint iv 
th’ jaw with more lastin' effect thin a right hook. 
He may not dhrag her around be th’ hair iv her 
head, but he dhrags her be her sympathies, her 
fears, an’ her anxieties. 


Bernard Shaw has been writing in 
the first number of the Grand Magazine 
upon a subject which we know to be 
dear to his heart, the future of the 
theatre. He makes many sly remarks 
upon the theatre of to-day. Naturally 
he objects to fees: 


A shilling for my hat, a shilling for my coat, a 


- shilling apiece for two programmes, a shilling for 


the lady to powder herself at the looking-glass in the 
cloak-room, a shilling each for all Aer wraps, a shil- 
ling for a cup of coffee, and half a crown for an 
ice. Lucky if you get out of it all for half a 
sovereign ! 


Mr. Shaw draws a picture of a theatre 
which apparently is intended to spoof 
the West End. Mr. Shaw’s meaning 
is not always clear, and life is far too 
short to find out all the meaning hidden 
in a page of what he writes. Before 
reading any of his contributions it is 
generally safe to start with the premise 
that you are reading a serio-comic or 
comic-serio author, but the worst of it 
is that Mr. Shaw has a way of replying 
to his critics; and if taken in comic vein 
he writes to say that he was serious, 
and when taken seriously he writes to 
say that he was jocose. This amusing 


_theatre of futurity had a manager who 
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regrets to have to announce, that his attempt to pro- 
cure a new play introducing a married woman in 
love with her own husband and without a past, has 
been wholly unsuccessful.. An appeal to-our lead- 
ing dramatic authors to write such a play has 
elicited a unanimous refusal to compromise their 
professional reputation by dealing with an abnor- 
mal situation and catering for morbid tastes. 


A new author named Disraeli has 
come to light during the past month, 
and the 7zmes has devoted several col- 
umns tothe discovery. Now publishers 
are clamoring with each other as to who 
shall secure the works of this brilliant 
writer who appears suddenly to have 
come to his own. If there were two 
writers to whom one would direct a 
large public, these would be Balzac and 
Beaconsfield. Both these authors are 
bound to be read during the next de- 
cade. The writings of both were full 
of insight, epigram, and knowledge 
of the world. Both had the supreme 
quality of interest and attraction in a 
novelist—they understood the heart of 
woman. Listen to Balzac: 


It is a woman’s instinct to be a tyrant when she 
is not a slave. 

The device of knighthood is also that of wisdom : 
Serve all and love but one. 

Women have the art of upsetting with a straw 
the balance of the world, 

When they are not in love, women are as cool- 
headed as any old lawyer. 


I have said that Balzac and Beacons- 
field both understood women. How 
often do we find a woman writer under- 
standing men as fully! Yet I notice 
in John Oliver Hobbes’s last article, 
‘‘Who has the Best Time—a Man or a 
Woman?’’ some remarks which reveal 
no little understanding of men. One 
of her best passages relates to the com- 
petition in their work to which men are 
subjected : 


The hardships of men’s competitive existence is 
unknown to womenkind. They never speak of it 
to women. Moreover, for reasons which I will 
presently try to explain, women would not under- 
stand the struggle; they fear each other far less 
than men fear each other. They do not wound 
each other as deeply as men wound each other. 
These are strange facts, but no observer of experi- 
ence would challenge them. Men perish in despair 
by the ingratitude, or the treachery, or the base- 


ness of their professing friends, by the malice and 
wrath of their enemies. Women seldom meet any 
one of these forms of adversity—to the killing point 
—from their own sex, 


Against men’s battles John Oliver 
Hobbes places the worries of women 
about marrying, about kitchen boilers, 
about dressmakers, and much besides, 
and one limitation of womenkind is 
that they do not accept a man’s say- 
ings and actions on their surface value. 
They will not believe that he is by 
nature a creature of cautious state- 
ments, and born with a disinclination 
to burden - bearing. Women find a 
thousand protestations. of fidelity in a 
common ‘‘Good morning,’’ and all the 
material for a passion in the nice pass- 
ing of a saltcellar at a luncheon table. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the fantastic imaginations of which 
enamored women are capable. 

The books of the moment include a 
new novel by E. F. Benson, entitled 
‘“*An Act in a Backwater’’; ‘‘The 
Apple of Eden,’’ by E. T. Thurston; 
‘“*Helen of Troy,’’ by Wilfrid S. Jack- 
son; ‘‘The Religion of Evelyn Hast- 
ings,’’ by Victoria Cross; and ‘‘The 
System,” by Percy White, which latter 
book is a thoroughly amusing story of 
society and the newspaper.world. Mr. 
White has had a long experience of the 
ways of newspaper men, and makes 
some very shrewd remarks in the 
course of his narrative. 


Modern journalism [he remarks through one of 
his characters] is the organized effort of adroit 
tradesmen to make money by flattering the vulgar. 
Although it represents the greatest triumph of the 
commonplace that the world has ever seen, there is 
no reason why it should be left for ever as the hap- 
piest hunting-ground for heavy-handed Philistines 
in a hurry to grow rich. 

You can’t afford to be superfine in journalism. 

People don’t want to be set right, but to 
be amused if fowls could read, Needham 
was quite sure that with scissors and paste he could 
turn out exactly the sort of thing to suit the poultry 
yard. There would be pompous columns for the 
roosters, simple domestic paragraphs for the hens, 
sensational incidents for the young cocks, brilliant 
brevities for the bantams, 


Mr. White has written a highly inter- 
esting book. 
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The forthcoming book of greatest 
interest is one to be called ‘‘De Pro- 
fundis,’”’ by Oscar Wilde. This book, 
which has been alluded to in some 
quarters as an autobiography, is really 
a fine essay upon many problems of life, 
full of originality, full of good things. 
It will add another to the long list of 
famous prison books. 

Lady Wimborne has joined the ranks 
of shopkeeping Peeresses. She has 
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started a bookshop in Dover Street. 
What part Lady Wimborne will play 
in the matter does not transpire. If 
Countesses who keep shops would 
themselves sit in the windows of their 
shops, or stand at the doorway, there 
would be more chance of the rent being 
paid. Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, February, 1905. 





“FOR HIM OUR YEARLY WAKES AND FEASTS WE HOLD” 


. 


William Blake as an Illustrator 


By ELISABETH 


THE recent magnificent and admira- 
bly arranged exhibition of Blake books 
and drawings at the Grolier Club 
afforded students of Blake’s work an 
extraordinary opportunity to investi- 
gate his quality as a book illustrator 
and decorator. His achievement in 
this special direction appears to have 
made a comparatively slight impression 
upon his critics. Even Rossetti, usually 
so keen for the distinctively illustrative 
feeling in art, speaks of his color, his 
idealism, his realism, his invention, 
his method—of everything more than 
of his unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
genius for adapting design to the limi- 
tations and requirements of a book 
page and of the subject treated upon 
it. The exhibition at the Grolier Club 
was the first of the American exhibi- 
tions to display a comprehensive col- 
lection of Blake’s printed works, giving 
these prominence above the original 
drawings and watercolors which have 
been the chief distinction of former 
exhibitions. Spread before the eyes 
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of book-lovers, therefore, was an un- 
expected vision of charming pages on 
which type or script stretched in pleas- 
ant lines among decorative forms per- 
fectly in accord with it in the way 
Morris so vehemently talked about, and 
never, save in one conspicuous instance, 
quite achieved. It was a fresh and 
welcome revelation of the elements of 
beauty in illustrative art rightly con- 
sidered and nobly executed. 

The first gift of a book. illustrator 
is, it may be assumed, the gift of space 
composition, and it is perhaps in the 
réle of space composer that Blake is 
most securely master of his art. It is 
only necessary to examine the little 
books that are singularly his own, 
those written, printed, ornamented, 
illustrated, and colored by him, to 
realize that he almost alone among his 
contemporaries and followers was capa- 
ble of representing on a page of a book 
majesty and vastness, flowing move- 
ment, and symphonic color, while keep- 
ing his ornament an integral part of the 
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page and making it expressive of the 
spirit of the text. If we look, for ex- 
ample, at the ‘‘Songs of Innocence,”’ 
so exquisitely described by Rossetti in 
Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Life of Blake,’’ with jeal- 
ous concern for their appropriateness 
to book forms, we find not only the 
qualities that attracted the painter and 
mystic in Rossetti, but the qualities of 
right and adequate illustration. 

In the greater number of the plates 
the framework of the design is highly 
architectonic in feeling. It has been 
noted how early—at the age of sixteen 
—Blake was interested in Gothic archi- 
tecture, and it is not difficult to discern 
the sentiment for architectural relations 
of form by which often the slightest of 
his compositions is given the firm, light 
strength of a building designed in a 
pure style. A block of clear script is 
supported by the sweeping arch of 
slender tree branches; tree trunks or 
human figures stand in beautiful col- 
umns to other graceful arches enclosing 
the text; bold, rich horizontal lines of 
figures lying prone upon the ground, 
or of flames or clouds sweeping fiercely 
across the page, give base and support 
to subtly indicated dome and vault. 
Full, noble curves play into one an- 
other with faultless rhythm and classic 
simplification. The more elaborate 
ornament in the later works frequently 
is built upon the principles underlying 
the ornament of Greek mouldings, as 
in the fourteenth plate of the ‘‘ Book 
of Job,’’ where the Morning Stars 
singing together fling joyous arms 
above their heads, These figures with 
upward pointing wings form a pattern 
in which the Greek cyma surely may 
be considered the pervading influence, 
the deep, serious curves suggesting a 
fragment from the Athenian Temple 
of Minerva Polias. ‘‘We do not want 
either Greek or Roman models,’’ Blake 
wrote in his preface to the ‘* Milton,”’ 
““if we are but just and true to our own 
imaginations,’” and it is not strange 
to find that such justice and truth in 
his case led him to the very doorway 
of the Greek spirit, in the eternity 
of which, literally enough, the mind of 
man shall live forever. 

Within his architectural framework, 
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and also in the plates where architec- 
tural influences are not so definitely 
present, the composition of the masses 
and lines gives unmistakably that sense 
of large freedom into which one may 
escape as into the open air through 
lovely doorways, by which Mr. Beren- 
son defines the special charm of space 
composition. And when we find that 
united to this ability so to compose a 
tiny, rectangular panel as to lead the 
eye toward noble spacious distances 
and set the mind free for roaming in 
them, is the ability, equally rare, directly 
to communicate the force of the emo- 
tional conception, what can we say but 
that Blake has proven himself incon- 
testably the great master of modern 
illustrators. 

The emotional conception he natu- 
rally renders more simply and fervently 
when it is primarily his own, as in the 
‘*Songs’’ and other books of his original 
authorship. In the twenty-first plate 
of the ‘‘Songs of Innocence,’’ to take 
a thoroughly representative example, 
all the essential qualities of illustration 
are displayed with a naiveté, a childlike 
frankness of appeal quite enchanting in 
connection with the childlike purity 
and sweetness and vivacity of the 
poem illustrated. In this delightful 
plate which represents ‘‘The Little 
Boy Found,” two figures, the little 
boy and his guide, advance with a 
blithe swinging motion under an arch 
of boughs, the powerful trunks of 
straight tall trees on either side supply- 
ing the effect of columns. The colors 
are light and clear and delicate, the 
lines are filled with lyrical suggestion, 
expressing in their happy spontaneity 
the keen sweet joy of anxious fear dis- 
pelled. When we consider how in such 
a plate as this one or the remarkable 
vignette of the ‘‘Laughing Song,” 
where mirth and jollity ring out in 
every outline of the exuberant little 
figures, the essence of the idea is con- 
veyed to the mind more promptly and 
sharply than words could bring it, we 
cannot echo Mr. Swinburne’s unfortu- 
nately literary statement that in spite 
of its beauties, ‘‘this decorative work 
is after all the mere husk and shell of 
the ‘Songs.’ ”’ 
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Another quality of Blake’s illustra- 
tions that has been sufficiently com- 
mented upon, but that, especially in 
the smaller and earlier books, is so dis- 
tinguished and powerful as to claim 
the attention of every one interested in 
the art of illustration, has its source in 
his ability to leave the potency of his 
interpretations unweakened by what 
frequently is called decorative detail, 
the detail that in reality seldom fails 
to destroy decorative effect. He used, 
in his best work, the only method by 
which it is possible to suggest large 
thoughts within a small compass of 
space, a method well-known by his ad- 
mirers. He took his few square inches 
of blank paper and filled them with 
forms and masses sufficiently abstract 
to suggest nobility and sufficiently free 
to suggest flexibility. He put into 
these little formal spaces, in short, the 
memoranda for vast designs such as, in 
the fifteenth century, he might have 
made for the walls of the Sixtine 
Chapel. He then made notes in color 
—in his best period rich, vibrating 
notes—that might have been used as a 
key to effects in stained glass suitable 
for great cathedrals, and these tiny 
models for tremendous works of art he 
left with all their possibilities of sug- 
gestion undiminished. His own sig- 
nificant words are scrawled upon a leaf 
of the manuscript book which Rossetti 
picked up in the British Museum one 
lucky day and bought for ten shillings. 

‘*Let a Man who has made a draw- 
ing go on and on and he will produce 
a Picture or Painting, but if he chooses 
to leave it before he has spoilt it he 
will do a Better Thing.’” He so often 
chose to do this better thing that in 
his smallest work his impressions are 
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conveyed with an energy that stamps 
them forever on the mind of the re- 
sponsive observer. To take a minute 
example, the more characteristic for 
being so minute, among the little 
woodcuts for the ‘‘Pastoral’’ by Am- 
brose Phillips is one accompanying 
these stanzas: 


COLINET : 
Thine ewes will wander; and the heedless lambs 
In loud complaints require their absent dams. 
THENOT : 
See Lightfoot ; he shall tend them close ; and I 
’T ween whiles across the plain will glance mine eye. 


In the woodcut the little figure of 
Lightfoot, measuring not over half an 
inch in length, is speeding over the 
hills with a stretch of limb and im- 
petuousity of motion worthy of the 
**Winged Victory”’ or one of Pollaiulo’s 
rushing figures. He is the merest sym- 
bol of motion,—three or four of the 
“‘bold determinate outlines’’ beloved 
of Blake, and a blot of shadow for the 
strong young head thrown back. An 
elbow, an ankle, or a hand must more or 
less have interfered with the realization 
of that glad race over the low hills. In 
a score of instances this same communi- 
cation of the sense of life is given by 
just such vividly imaginative lines. 
The swell of waves, the driving force 
of mighty winds, the sweep of power- 
ful wings, above all the ominous curl 
of licking flames, enhance the meaning 
conveyed in the text and also the 
beauty of the page as a decorative 
whole. The lessons of such art are 
very simple and obvious, but it cannot 
be said that in even the complexity of 
modern illustration we have arrived at 
a point where we can afford to disre- 
gard them. 





“THINE EWES WILL WANDER; AND THE HEEDLESS LAMBS 
IN LOUD COMPLAINTS REQUIRE THEIR ABSENT DAMS” 




















The Justification of John Loder 


Addendum to ‘‘ The Masquerader,’’ with Apologies to the Author 


THE success of his permanent seizure 
of another’s place in life had been 
marvellous. Never once in his polit- 
ical career had he met a challenge as 
to his identity. Perhaps there might 
have been stimulus in being put upon 
the defensive. Singular that he had 
been accepted so easily! Nay, he had 
been accepted with unspoken congratu- 
lations because he was an improvement 
on the original, because they thought 
he had shown grit in pulling himself 
out of the slough into which his world 
knew that he had been sinking. 

Fraide’s appointment had been ap- 
plauded by his party. Applauded? 
No, simply accepted as the only nomi- 
nation possible. Surprise would have 
greeted any other name. Name? No, 
it was not the zame they wanted. It 
was the man who had made the speech, 
’ not the man who had flunked. 

At this point in his revery John 
Loder knocked the ashes off his cigar 
and gazed gloomily into the fire. The 
last phrase in his mind was a lullaby he 
often repeated to soothe his conscience 
in its nervousinsomnia. John Chilcote 
could not have done the work that had 
lately fallen to his share. He was a 
better man than his double could have 
again retrieved himself into being after 
years of self-indulgence. Nay, more, 
he believed that he was a stronger man 
to start with. He cared for every 
principle that he represented. His 
own training had tended directly to- 
wards the very interests chance had 
led him to guide. Then, since he had 
stood in these borrowed shves, every 
stride taken in public life, every sug- 
gestion of his made to his chief, had 
been approved not only by the un- 
thinking public ready with their fickle 
favor, but by those initiated into the 
intricacies of the Persian complications. 
‘‘All they wanted was effective action. 
What difference did it make to a hu- 
man being that / was not that opium 
befogged degenerate in whom all action 
was paralyzed? J knew he could not 
use the best of what he once knew even 
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were he still alive to-day. It was my 
knowledge they needed, my knowledge 
they have seen utilized. Who cared 
for his skin and bones.” 

Loder settled back in his chair. 
When the strain of life was ‘relaxed, 
these thoughts were not unfrequent 
visitors. They came as_ intruders 
against whom he had shut the door of 
his mind angrily more than once. Re- 
peatedly he told himself that it was 
folly to fash himself over the semblance 
of things. It was with England he 
had to deal—England—and Eve. If 
the former had felt herself ill pleased, 
she could have dispensed with his ser- 
vices. Several occasions had offered 
during the past two years. It was he 
himself—he, John Loder, not the name 
tossed to him by its careless owner, 
who had served her. 

And Eve? Every trace of his anx- 
ious, querulous, baffled expression 
vanished from Loder’s face. What 
perfection of human comradeship had 
been theirs, was theirs! He shuddered 
at having phrased the past tense. No 
flaw. had marred it. Yes, there had 
been a bitter moment of terror and an- 
other of mingled sensations. The first 
was when Lady Astrupp congratulated 
Eve on her famous husband. ‘‘Quite 
a new man, dear.’’ That was as they 
left the House after his second speech, 
a speech inspired by the thought that 
his own wife was among the listeners. 
It was a shock indeed, but they passed 
on without outward sign of discom- 
posure. Three days later came the 
news of the auto accident. The revul- 
sion from his first sense of relief was 
almost as bitter to remember as the 
other time of menaced danger. Lady 
Astrupp, poor little butterfly, crushed 
to death holding a big kodak in her 
arms, and her face all cut with the crys- 
tal ball that she was taking to amuse 
a merry house party! 

**Rejoiced over the convenient end 
of two fellow creatures because his own 
masquerade was assured!’”’ 

**You have fallen pretty low, John 
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Loder.” He rose impatiently, tossing 
the stump of his cigar into the fire, wish- 
ing that he could chuck the whole outfit 
to like annihilation. The future? The 
more responsibility he assumed, the 
worse would be discovery. Would 
chance continue to befriend him? 

In all his gloomy reflections of self- 
reproach there was one consolation. 
He had made almost no draft on Chil- 
cote’s property. Eve’s fortune was 
ample. From her he was content to 
receive without compunction. The 
dead man’s revenues had been allowed 
to accumulate after all possible outlay 
had been made for the expansion of 
the business at Wark. 

The family of the distant heir-at-law, 
too, was provided for. Thus Loder was 
nearly free from blame in a financial 
way. Noexpensive tastes had tempted 
him into appropriating a singie pound 
for his idle pleasure. 

**Meagre comfort,’’ he muttered as 
he paced the floor. If Eve would only 
come! Why should Mrs. Fraide keep 
her so late, when every fibre of his be- 
ing was craving her presence to soothe 
his remorse? 

Suddenly his eye was caught by a 
heading in a 72mes advertisement : 


WANTED— Information concerning descendants of 
Mary or Joseph Loder, born in Celle bei Hannover 
between 1783-1798. Apply to Ernst Wendt, Ad- 
vokat, Celle bei Hannover, or to John Reynolds, 
Solicitor, 11 Temple Court, London. 


It was like an apparition from his dead 
past, that old name of his. Pshaw! it 
was not exclusively his. The name was 
fairly common in Germany. Joseph 
Loder? His father’s name was Charles, 
but those dates were more than a cent- 
ury back. Why had his little sister 
who died in childhood been called Jo- 
sephine? Yes, he remembered now. 
Joseph was his father’s father and cer- 
tainly he had had to do with the court 
of George IV. A Hanoverian connec- 
tion was, therefore, not out of the 
question for him. 

Loder wished he could find some 
pretext for asking what was wanted 
with Joseph’s descendants. 

_ So far the pecuniary obligations to 
Eve had not chafed him. Meum et 
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tuum meant nothing to either of them. 
But still to have his own individuality 
so far restored that he became prop- 
erly owner in his own right,—the new 
idea was alluring. To jeopardize his 
present existence, however! Could he? 

Eve’s entrance at that moment cut 
short his musings. The two had much 
of their present to touch in their talk 
that night and John did not reopen 
with his wife his troublous meditations. 

Ten days later, Loder was occupied 
in giving curt directions about the re- 
plies to his morning mail. The impor- 
tant things were disposed of and the 
Under Secretary was giving the minor 
details scant attention when Greening’s 
diffident and apologetic voice forced 
itself into his ear. ‘‘John Reynolds, 
solicitor, 11 Temple Court, asks per- 
mission to wait upor. you on important 
business. ”’ 

‘“Who?’’ queried Loder in a manner 
which made the secretary jump. 

‘*John Reynolds,’’ he repeated, with 
embarrassment. 

‘*Don’t look so startled, man. I 
am not going to eat you. Find the 
Times of—let me see—March Ist or 
2d.” 

Mr. Greening rose with alacrity, but 
in an intense fear lest certain passages 
of the early days of his engagement 
were about to be repeated. 

What was more impossible of re- 
covery than the 7Zzmes in a private 
house? It was not until after Junch 
that the desired copy was procured. 
Before Loder had refreshed his memory 
with it, however, the need for such aid 
was past and he knew that the name 
was the same as that in the advertise- 
ment, and he was greatly preoccupied 
with wondering why Reynolds desired 
an interview. 

Greening was surprised at his chief’s 
demeanor. Requests of the kind were 
frequent and refused daily unless some 
reason appeared fortheir granting. He 
did not, however, presume to be curi- 
ous when Loder directed him to make 
an appointment for Reynolds’s visit at 
11 A.M. on the following day. 

‘Friday, March 13th’’ was the date 
that struck Loder’s eyes with a whim- 
sical insistence when he opened the en- 
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gagement book on the morrow. ‘‘ Worse 
than the Ides itself,’’ was in his mind 
as the butler entered. . 

‘‘Mr. Reynolds, come by appoint- 
ment, sir.”’ 

‘*You can attend to the rest without 
me, Mr. Greening,’’ as the secretary 
gathered up the mail. ‘‘I will see Mr. 
Reynolds alone.” 

A pleasant, fair-haired young man 
was ushered in. There was an effect 
of sunniness in his appearance that im- 
pressed Loder agreeably. 

‘‘Mr. Chilcote? It is a matter of 
some length I have to discuss.”’ 

‘‘T am at your service.”’ 

Reynolds seated himself and pro- 
ceeded to open the papers which he 
drew from his bag. 

Resigning himself to his fate and in- 
terested in an objective manner, Loder 
listened to the preliminaries with a 
dulled sense of having rehearsed the 
scene before. He did not give his full 
attention. Eve, Eve’s future, was 
dominant. Suddenly the conjunction 
of two unexpected names penetrated 
his consciousness. 

‘‘What is that? Say it again!’’ he 
demanded, in the same violent manner 
that had startled Greening and which 
made Reynolds jump in his turn. 

“‘If you have not followed my state- 
ment closely, Mr. Chilcote, perhaps a 
glance at this table would set the facts 
clearly before you.” 


Johannes Loder 





| | | 
L. Dyer = Mary, b. 1784 Joseph, Johannes, 


b. 1789 __b. 1813, 
d. 1904 
Johanna = Isaac Chilcote Charles, 
b. 1824 
Robert 
Chilcote = Josephine 
b. 1866, John Chilcote John, b. 1866 


Reynolds laid the slip on the table 
and waited for a minute until he saw 
that it was understood, and then pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘You see, Mrs. Chilcote’s 
grandmother was Mary Loder. Your 
father married his cousin. It may 
seem strange to you that your great- 
grandmother’s brother should have 


survived her for fifty years. Noting, 
however, that he was the son of a 
second wife and that there were twenty- 
nine years between him and his half- 
sister, the matter is clear. He was 
born in 1813 and lived to be ninety- 
one. He visited England when Wil- 
liam IV. was on the throne, but never 
crossed the Channel again, so that his 
English kin quite forgot his existence. 
During his last years, too, the old fel- 
low was in a kind of lay brotherhood. 
Dreading old age and blindness, he had 
provided for himself in that way as he 
had no children to look after him. 
Now by the terms of his will made in 
1874, his whole estate was left to the 
descendants of his brother and sister, 
Joseph and Mary. By that date he 
knew that all other members of the 
family were dead without issue. After 
much search ‘I have ascertained that 
Joseph had two sons who grew to ma- 
turity—John, who died in 1853, un- 
married, and Charles, who left one son. 
This son disappeared from England 
some eight years ago, and I have had 
great difficulty in discovering any traces 
of him, but at last I found that he died 
in Clifford’s Inn about two years ago. 
You, therefore, are the sole living rep- 
resentative of the family. I have not 
recorded here the names of those who 
died without issue, but their stories 
have all been worked out and attested. 
At present you are the sole descendant 
of old Johannes Loder living in Celle 
when George III. came to the throne. 
Hence you are heir to his son, pro- 
vided that you consent to assume his 
name. I hope I have made myself 
clear, sir?’’ 

Loder stared at the bright sunny 
face. There was no deception there. 

*‘Do I understand,’’ he asked very 
slowly, ‘‘that through my mother I am 
descended from John or Johannes 
Loder, and that another of that name 
has designated his heir in a way to 
make me that person on condition of 
my assuming his name?” 

**Yes, that is it exactly. It has been 
a long investigation, but there is no 
doubt that you and John Loder have 
been the only survivors of the family 
for some years.” 
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‘*What is the fortune?”’ 

**About £110,000.” 

“If I should refuse to change my 
name, what would become of the prop- 
erty, as I am apparently also heir-at- 
law?”’ 

**The provision is a curious one. In 
case of the default of heirs, or of the 
refusal of an heir through females to 
take the name of John Loder, the whole 
property is to be placed in the care of 
a commission who are to employ the 
income for the further dramatic educa- 
tion of promising young actors, male 
or female, selected from the boards of 
the minor theatres, circuses, or even 
variety shows in Hanover. The tes- 
tator was greatly interested in the pro- 
fession. At one time in his life he 
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haunted the small shows nightly, always 
on the outlook for latent talent. 

‘*His taste for the stage dated, I was 
told, from his youth, when the in- 
fluence of Goethe was still strong in 
Germany. Only the stern commands 
of his father kept Johannes Loder from 
being an actor, and in private life he 
was famed for his talent in private the- 
atricals and masquerades. I was told 
that in his blind old age he brooded 
over the loss suffered by the stage 
through his father’s prejudices.’’ 

John Loder sat, silent in astonish- 
ment. No wonder that his ancestors 
had pinned their faith on predestina- 
tion, was his first thought. ‘* Now for 
a general election!’’ then leaped into 
his mind. 


After Reading a Chapter by Henry James 


AND after Angelina, laying down 
The book—that is—she often thought it so; 
Had recognized, as one might say, a frown 
(Could she translate the answer Yes and No?) 
Had taken up the, as it were, effect 
Of, Angelina’s training had been such 
That, yet, however harsh and circumspect— 
Even her father deemed it overmuch— 
One does these things unconsciously, I think, 
Thus in proportion as we don’t we do; 
So pausing rather vaguely on the brink 
She wondered, was it by, and if so, to? 


For Angelina Hale was not that kind 
Of girl, and it would be unfair to say 
With such an intuition in her mind 
As these, those—does it matter either way?— 
Which she had, of a purpose, I suppose; 
And they do have so many ways to choose, 
A point which, she remembered, last arose 
The day she left her arctic overshoes, 
And then, of course, that does n’t count for one 
Whose very instinct (zs it wrong to try?) 
Since, yes, what other, lesser souls have done, 
‘For which, with what, is oftenest done by. 


And thus reflecting, Angelina Hale 
Reviewed the thoughts that she had read about, 
Then with a smile triumphant, wan and pale, 
Sank back upon her pillows, quite fagged out. 
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THE SIGNATURE OF JEAN GROLIER FROM A PARCHMENT MANUSCRIPT 


‘* Autographs like that of Jean Grolier were accompanied by elaborate flourishes difficult to counterfeit,” 


See page 222 





Jean Grolier, France’s First Great 
Bibliophile 


By JOHN C. COVERT 


NoT only may the city of Lyons 
claim attention as the birthplace of 
well-known ancients and moderns, the 
Roman Emperors Claudius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Caracalla, the great art- 
ists Meissonier and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes but it was also in one of the 
crooked little streets of old Lyons that 
was born the first great bibliophile of 
France, Jean Grolier, perhaps the most 
accomplished bookman the world had 
known up tohis time. During my six 
years’ sojourn here as United States 
Consul, my studies of local history have 
brought to my attention no name so 
justly entitled to the admiration of 
bookmen as that of this bibliophile. 
He was a pioneer in a new field wherein 
there was neither honor, wealth, power, 
nor preferment. Born in Lyons, in 
the Rue St. Jean, 1479, he was of an 
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age to witness with interest the work 
of the first presses put up here. 

Before all others Jean Grolier per- 
ceived that the book could be made an 
object of magnificence as well as of 
usefulness. He deemed it as deserving 
of a royal vestment as king or queen. 
With crowned and titled men and 
women he was in daily contact, but no 
one of them was so dear to him as the 
book and the bookmaker. The margi- 
nal notes in his Plato, Cicero, Homer, 
Socrates, and Seneca prove how inti- 
mately his thoughts associated with 
theirs. His example tended to make 
the book to others what it ought to be 
to all men, a key to progress and an 
unfailing source of pleasure, and the 
best and truest friend of man. He saw 
the book, bulky and unwieldy in form, 
chained to a post in convents and 
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monasteries, and he raised it to a place 
beside the throne. He invested it with 
a setting worthy of the object in which 
centre all the great arts that the divine 
genius of man has cultivated. 

It is probable that an ambitious 
Grolier came to Lyons early in the 
thirteenth century and planted the 
Italian family tree. . It is believed that 
he settled on what is now called the 
Fourviére hillside near the old Forum, 
among the Italians. Opposite the 
Grolier homestead, west of the Saéne, 
on low, spongy land, settled the sturdy 
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‘‘This book is mine,’’ ‘‘This book be- 
longs to me, John Smith,’’ besides 
an emphatic declaration of ownership 
cunningly inscribed in places where no 
one would think of looking for it. 

Autographs like that of Jean Gro- 
lier were accompanied by elaborate 
flourishes, difficult to counterfeit and 
requiring infinite strokes of the pen. 
In the rush and hurry of to-day no one 
could take time for such Chinese-puzzle 
signatures. 

Ten years after the invention of 
printing, Faust proudly displayed his 
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GROLIER’S SIGNATURE AND INSCRIPTION IN ONE OF HIS BOOKS 
See page 228 


Germans, their homes often encroached 
upon by the waters of both Rhone and 
Sadéne, an annoyance which they pre- 
ferred to the narrow streets, the poly- 
glot society of the Italians, French, and 
Dutch, and the exasperating bicker and 
traffic of their cramped and noisy marts 
of trade. 

Though the book cost less, it was still 
highly prized after the invention of 
printing. We find the owner’s name 
conspicuous on several leaves of most 
of the books owned by private indi- 
viduals in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It frequently bore the in- 


scription above the owner’s name, 


printed Bible in Paris. Presses were 
set up in Lyons earlier than in Paris. 
It is known that there were fifty-one 
printing-offices here on the Quai des 
Augustins in the year 1500, when the 
city had a population of 80,000, to 
300,000 in Paris. 

The early printers were supremely 
unconscious of the importance of the 
revolution they were making. Faust 
and Guttenberg did their work with 
closed doors, their few workmen being 
sworn to the strictest secrecy. It was 
their design to imitate on their slow 
presses the work of the artistic and 
painstaking scribes, and then palm 
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their books off for caligraphy. The 
initial letter of the chapter was always 
omitted, leaving room for the elabo- 
rately displayed illumination, to be in- 
serted after the page was printed. 
Faust sold his first Bibles in Paris as 
genuine works of the scribes. The 
chroniclers record that he had a great 
number of Bibles with him, a fact 
which exposed him to suspicion. Books 
were rare and valuable objects in those 
days. The appearance of Faust in 
Paris with so many Bibles—probably 
twenty-five—excited the same suspi- 
cion that would arise to-day in one of 
the great diamond markets if a stranger 
were to offer for sale a handful of stones 
rivalling the precious jewels of the 
crowns of Europe. The scribes and 
dealers in books or parchments were 
alarmed. Their market was being 
flooded with goods. Upon close ex- 
amination they thought they saw some- 
thing that was not exactly natural in 
the new books. The letters seemed 
stiff, lacking in the delicate graduated 
touches that the caligraph gave by the 
gentle or slightly increased pressure of 
the hand. And then the same letter 
appeared in the same identical shape, 
tone, and color wherever it was used 
in any part of the book. The copyists 
were sorely perplexed to account for 
this. It was beyond the scope of 
their understanding. Their alarm ex- 
pressed itself in dire suspicions. The 
work was superhuman; it was witch- 
craft; and Faust was co-operating 
with witches and foul fiends to produce 
the Holy Bible. Two interests engaged 
to prosecute him: the men to whom he 
sold the books as MS., and who bought 
at a high price in the belief that they 
were very rare, and the scribes who 
vaguely foresaw some new competition 
that would take the bread out of their 
mouths. Faust escaped to Mayence 
where he became the subject of new 
persecutions, causing him to settle in 
Strasburg. There he taught Mentel, 
who thus became one of the first print- 
ers in that city. Ina few months the 
Parliament of Paris had their eyes 
opened to the fact that printing had 
been invented and a decision was ren- 
dered relieving Faust from the charge 


of trafficking with evil spirits for the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures. 

Monsieur Claudin, a learned French 
bibliophile, thinks that books were 
printed in Lyons as early as 1469 which 
would have insured the presence of a 
number of presses in the city by the 
time Jean Grolier was seven or eight 
years old. His love of books was the 
ruling passion of his being. He must 
have been imbued with it about the 
printing-offices of Lyons in his early 
years. He belonged to a family that - 
were known for the intelligent interest 
they manifested in whatever tended to 
the welfare of mankind. The printing- 
press could not have escaped their close 
attention. The paternal homestead 
was on the west side of the Saéne. It 
is believed that Jean Grolier was born 
there in what is now called Le Quartier 
St. Jean. 

The exact spot cannot be located. 
There is something more concrete to 
work upon, however, than mere imagi- 
nation. The well-attested history of 
the Rue St. Jean and the archiepis- 
copal palace, together with the impor- 
tance of the Grolier family, locate the 
birthplace with such accuracy that it 
is hardly possible to create a spurious 
shrine. 

The influence of Jean Grolier opened 
a new era for books in France which 
spread rapidly to different parts of 
Europe. While great as a statesman, 
displaying high ability in administering 
the most important of public trusts, he 
was always a bibliophile and found his 
only perfect enjoyment among books. 
It is not easy to-day to specify the 
character of the honorable and engross- 
ing duties that he discharged. France 
was then governed by a king and four 
councils, the States-General meeting 
rarely. The first, the Council of State, 
decided questions of war and peace; 
the second, the Council of Finance, of 
which Jean Grolier was the head, at- 
tended to the collection of taxes and 
the disbursement of public moneys. It 
was composed of several persons, and a 
vacant chair was always placed at the 
head of the table for the King, but he 
never occupied it. Jean Grolier was 
its great working force. He had to 
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deal with the thirty distinct govern- 
ments into which France was then di- 
vided, each having its own system of 
taxation, exemption, valuation, and 
collection. He was never free from 
the bickering, fault-finding, and cavil- 
ling of enemies, but he was always able 
to speak on any dispute with firmness 
and decision and in the interest of even- 
handed justice. Events were then 
shaping for that wonderful social earth- 
quake that convulsed France in 1789. 
If the equitable principles of taxation 
advocated by Jean Grolier in Novem- 
ber, 1557, had been putin practice and 
maintained with his firmness, there 
might have been no famished, impov- 
erished wretches to enact the Reign of 
Terror two and a quarter centuries 
later. No one can read the firm and 
strong declarations of human rights set 
forth by the bookman against religious 
and noble tax-dodgers without rever- 
ing his name. 

. While thus engaged in this high po- 
litical work he would, says Henri 
Bouchot, invite Geoffrey Tory to his 
lunch table, and the _ conversation 
would not leave technical questions of 
binding and printing so dear to both of 
them. On leaving these familiar re- 
unions, the printer would apply himself 
at once to work out if some book the 
designs that had been agreed upon. 
This Geoffrey Tory devoted much time 
and study to perfecting the forms of 
types and he accomplished some results. 
His book entitled ‘‘ Le Champ Fleury,”’ 
which he printed himself, treats of 
books in general, and of every book of 
his time and of the letters of the alpha- 
bet in detail, pointing out what he con- 
sidered the proper form, both as a 
matter of neatness and facility to the 
reader. ‘‘In consideration of the 
beautiful ornaments and vignettes in- 
vented by Geoffrey Tory,’’ said a re- 
script of Francis I., “‘he is authorized 
to print the Hours, for the Royal 
family.’’ At his death, which occurred 
at about the end of the century, elo- 
quent eulogies were written in Latin 
on the distinguished ‘‘Typographo 
auctore et mercatorum.”’ 

Jean de la Caille, in his history of 
printing, reports that Francois I. often 
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visited the office of Robert Estienne in. 
Paris, to watch the pressmen-and ‘com- 

positors, Grolier, who was' living in. 
Paris at. that time, in all- probability. 
accompanied the King in these visits, 

We can imagine the chivalric and 

light-hearted young monarch of the 

Renaissance forgetting his jousts and 

mistresses for a moment and sauntering 

into the home of the printer to witness 

the practical working of the new art 

which was destined to’exert such a po- 

tent influence in engulfing the royal in- 

stitutions of his country in a whirlwind 

of fire and blood. De la Caille reports 
that if the royal visit occurred at a mo- 
ment when Robert Estienne was read- 

ing proof the King would stand back 
and wait respectfully in silence so as 
not to interrupt the learned proof- 

reader. Possibly his Majesty experi- 
enced a vague, undefined premonition 
of the awe the proof-reader was des- 
tined to inspire in future generations. 

He may have been conscious of stand- 
ing in the presence of a most important 
personage, a sort of unsceptred mon- 
arch whose dominion would be the 
mighty Republic of Letters, only be- 
ginning to shape itself. 

The printing of books was the dawn 
of modern republicanism. The titled, 
the robed, the wealthy, the scholar, 
and the daily working type-sticker and 
pressman met around the book on a 
footing of common equality. How 
could the printing business have done 
otherwise than elevate those engaged 
in it when it brought such a princely 
scholar as Erasmus into the office as 
proof-reader. The early printers gave 
a new impetus to the use of the ancient 
languages, and began the great work of 
imparting a definite form to the words 
in daily use in the modern tongues. 
Had printing been carried on earlier, 
the numerous patois, perhaps even 
some of the languages, would never 
have been known. The orthography of 
words used to depend largely upon the 
‘*fancy of the speller’ as Samuel Wel- 
ler said, and the independence and origi- 
nality to which the play of individual 
initiative gave rise caused languages to 
drift daily towards new forms. Even 
the scribes were accused of changing 
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space in the centre of the leather 
cover, in which was inscribed the 
name of the printer’s patron, of the 
owner of the book, its title, or’a 
family coat-of-arms. In the Gro- 
lier books, the title was generally 
imprinted in the middle of the 
cover, and at the bottom were 
the words, “‘Jo Grollierii et Amico- 
rum.’’ On the fly-leaf were the 
words, of which I append an exact 
fac-simile as written by Grolier, the 
original of which is now in the 
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the text of books intentionally or through inad- 
vertence, so that no one knew whether he was 
reading Virgil or the interpolations of the copyist. 
When the invention of printing came, books were 
soon common, and a number of histories of the 
press note that private libraries were becoming 
numerous, and that one of “‘the best known col- 
lectors was one John Grolier, who had 3000 vol- 
umes nearly all gilded on the edges of the leaves.”’ 
When the learned doctors praised a printer for 
the correctness of his work, he soon became es- 
teemed by the Court. Louis XIV. presented a 
gold chain with a medallion containing a minia- 
ture portrait of himself to the printer Pierre 
Rocolet ‘‘so that, wearing and preserving it, his 
children will be actuated to emulate his example, 
and others excited to make themselves worthy of 
such gratifications.’’ 

Grolier had his especial devices for his books, 
playing, according to the custom of his time, upon 
the meaning of his name. He chose the currant 
bush (grosez/ler) for his device, a plant, as one 
of his contemporaries said, neither a tree, nor a 
weed, but modest, unobtrusive, and useful. It 
was also a fashion of his day to leave a blank 


Lyons Library. 

Side by side with the poor masses 
of the city and the struggling semi- 
serfs of the country, there existed 





THE NORTH END OF THE RUE ST. JEAN 
WHERE GROLIER IS SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE BEEN BORN 
See page 223 
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in Lyons during the sixteenth century 
a remarkable degree of intellectual re- 
On the hill-top, a few steps 
to the eastward of the Grolier home- 


finement. 


stead, lived a cluster of 
families who made an 
assiduous study of the 
Greek and Latin classics 
and modern literature, 
holding their reunions 
near the tottering walls 
ofthe old Forum. They 
read essays on learned 
subjects and discussed 
them in French and 
Italian. Down at the 
foot of this hill, hard by 
the Grolier mansion, the 
learned Rabelais gave an 
object lesson in anat- 
omy, on the body of an 
executed criminal. He 
published several scien- 
tific works here, some 
on medicine, showing 
remarkable erudition. It 
was just across the river 
from Grolier’s home that 
were printed the first 
books of his immortal 
Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, which will never 
cease to make men laugh. 
The rich men who could 
not write books in that 
day were anxious to buy 
the privilege of putting 
their name to a volume 
by paying for the print- 
ing of it. 

Jean Grolier married 
in Lyons and was the 
father of five children, a 
boy who died young, 
and four girls. He was 
educated in Lyons, Paris, 
and Italy. Facts con- 
cerning his early years 
are very meagre, but that 
much of his boyhood 
was passed among the 
pioneer printers and pub- 


lishers mentioned above does not admit 
When the French expe- 


of a doubt. 
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GADAGNE CASTLE 
NOW A TENEMENT-HOUSE 


important position of *‘Grand Trésorier 
de l’Armée.”’ 
same post for many years in Milan, 
where he enjoyed the society of all the 


The bookman filled the 


literary men, artists, and 
musicians of that coun- 
try. His homes in Paris 
and Milan were the meet- 
ing-places for the schol- 
ars and literary men of 
the day. Heentertained 
poor struggling authors 
at dinners, and when 
they departed he pre- 
sented each with a pair 
of gloves in which they 
were sure to find several 
gold coins. 

Grolier was most 
discerning in his bene- 
factions. Hegavea per- 
manent place among the 
intellectual treasures of 
mankind to valuable 
works that would other- 
wise have been lost. 
Bude’s learned work on 


**Ancient Money and 
Measures’’ was unap- 
preciated, almost un- 


known; unmerited ob- 
livion was closing over 
it when Grolier ordered 
and paid for the reprint- 
ing of it in an elegant 
edition. 

Jean Grolier was hon- 
ored by two kings, by 
the princes of the Church 
and the State, by the 
leaders of armies, and 
yet he would hardly be 
remembered had he not 
been such a true book- 
man. Jacques Auguste 
de Thou, who knew 
Grolier, asserts that the 
Italians wanted him tobe 
their governor although 
he was a foreigner, and 
quotes from Italian writ- 
ers who declared that 


Italy was happy under him. 
This was in reference to Grolier’s 


dition went from Lyonsto Italyin1494 policy while managing the finances 


and again in 1499, his father held the 


during the French occupation of Italy. 








The authors of his time, both French and Italian, 
crowned him with wreaths that his name will 
wear as long as the human mind finds recreation 
and profit among books. I will quote from one 
of the encomiums that were lavished upon him. 

A learned lawyer of Paris, who was in a position 
to know public men and to justly appreciate their 
merits, wrote of him: 


A thousand tongues sing thy praise because thou, Grolier, hast 
remained an honest man, In thee the poor always find a support, 
whether they are devoted to science or literature. Mayest thou 
continue to live thus, thou, the first of our treasurers, dear to 
the living and agreeable to the true God. 


Erasmus said: ‘‘ He was an example of a 
healthy man endowed with all the good qualities 
: { of mind and heart, all the virtues imaginable.” 

j He declares that Grolier is not only above all 
the scholars of his century by his high occupa- 
tions, but also by his erudition, and that ‘‘the 
name of Grolier should be placed at the head of 
all books that are printed.’’ The erudite Dutch- 
man finally sums up his admiration of the book- 
man in the following: ‘‘You owe nothing to 
books, but in the future books will give eternal 
glory to you.” 

No man ever stood so high in the estimation 
of the writers of his day, especially of continental 
authors. The Italian poet hardly exaggerated 
public opinion in saying to the great bibliophile 
in a dedication: “Voz stete per tutta Lumbardia, 
quast un nume celeste riguardato”—‘‘ You are 
looked upon asa divinity through all Lombardy.” 

~. = That he attended personally to the printing and 

: ; binding of his books finds a forcible illustration in 
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THE INTERIOR OF A PRINTING HOUSE OF THE XVITH CENTURY 
Reproduced from the ‘‘ History of Printing’? by Jean de la Caille, 1689 


one of his letters to his good friend 
Alde of Venice. The subject was the 
printing of abook. Mark the affection- 
ate tenderness and observe the strong 
attachment between the printer and 
the bibliophile and the deep anxiety of 
the latter that the work should be well 
done. - I quote briefly: 


But thou, dear Francis, thou wilt give all thy 
care to the end that a very correct work shall pass 
from thy press into the hands 


to the exterior of them, so rare 
is the art and esfrit in their or- 
namentation, They are gilded 
in a delicacy unknown to the 
gilders of to-day. The com- 
partments are painted in differ- 
ent colors, perfectly designed, 
all of different figures. In the 
cartouches is seen the title of 
the book in letters of gold, and 
above this, what distinguishes 
the generous character of Gro- 
lier, were the words, ‘‘ Fohan 
Grollierii et Amicorum,” and 
on the other side that sincere evidence of his piety, 
the device, ** Portia Mea Domine, sit in terra viv- 
entium.” 


He possessed all the works on arche- 
ology and history then extant. Le 
Roux de Lancy says that he can learn 
of but “‘two French books in the Gro- 
lier library : the ‘Chronicles of Savoye,’ 
by Guillaume Paradin, and the ‘Poly- 
graphid,’ by Tritheme.” 





of the learned. I conjure 
thee, I supplicate thee, to 
unite beauty with elegance. 
Let the paper be spotless, the 
type of perfect equality, and, 
what is not to be disdained, 
let the margins be wide. If 
so much luxury entails upon 
you great expense I shall not 
fail to take note of it. I wish 
also that nothing be changed 
or added to the original. 


When Grolier died 
in Paris in 1565, he 
left three thousand 
volumes on his book- 
shelves, a remarkably 
large library for that 
day. Many of them 
were folios, and the 
best of them contained 
annotationsin his hand- 
writing upon the wide 
margins. Bonaventure 
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d'Argonne, writing of 
these treasures, said 
that Grolier possessed 
every book worth having. Speaking 
further, he declared that 


the Muses which contributed to the composition of 
the Grolier books seem to have applied themselves 


THE INITIAL LETTER “C’’ FROM A BOOK PRINTED EARLY IN THE XVITH 


CENTURY 


It is believed that the bibliophile 
possessed other French works which 
disappeared with the sale of his library. 
They were more accessible to the read- 
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ing public than the works in other lan- 
guages, and the covers were probably 
sooner destroyed and the books lost. 
But the romances of his time, the 
long-drawn and absurd rhymes of the 
ballad-mongering knights, the obscene 
compositions in which many great 
scholars indulged to catch the attention 
of the public, never appealed to his 
sympathies. His taste tended to the 
solid literature of Greece and Rome, 
to archeology, and to numismatics. 
His collection of coins and medals was 
the best and largest known inhis time. 

Among his books were the ‘‘Sacrz 
Scripture,’’ printed in 1518 on heavy 
paper with red and gold ornaments, 
the first two lines of the title in Greek 
characters, binding in plain calf, com- 
partments in rich black and gold, ranked 
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among the most remarkable of books 
for its typography. He also had a 
Latin Bible in 1543; his three ‘‘Deca- 
merons’”’ were printed, respectively, in 





ATELIER D’ IMPRIMERIE 
A fac-simile of a Lyonnaise drawing of 1529 


1516, 1522, and 1552. The edition of 
1516 was examined by the Council of 
Trent and the commissioner of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

His library contained ten copies of 
Virgil, none of Cicero, ten of Pliny, 
six of Martial, four of Ovid, three of 
Sallust, three of Titus Livius, four of 
Valerius Maximus, five of Juvenal, two 
each of Horace, Catullus, Statius, Ana- 
creon, Seneca, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
and Xenophon, five of Lucian, one in 
manuscript, three of Polybius and 
Plato, and a Greek Bible printed by 
the Aldes in Venice in 1548. 

Le Roux de Lancy says the Grolier 
binding is distinguished ‘‘ by the variety 
of ornaments, always of great purity 
and delicacy of taste, which enriches 
the outside of the two covers. Rare 
finesse and art preside over the adjust- 
ment and the interlacing of the nume- 
rous divisions, now black, now green, 
or black and gold, gold on a brown 
foundation, but rather tending to highly 
varied ornamentation, fillets of gold 
with scrolls and curvings of the same 
ona green background. All of these 
compartments harmonize with infinite 
grace, one in no way interfering with 
the other. 

Grolier’s three thousand volumes 
filled a large space in the stately man- 
sion he built and occupied in Paris for 
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thirty years. His books were nearly 
all in folios and they were all laid flat, 
most of them alongside one another, 
according to the custom of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Grolier books are scattered all 
over Europe. Forty-two years ago 
Lyons possessed more of them than 
any other city in Europe but many of 
these have disappeared. Now the 
largest number is in the National Li- 
brary, the Ste. Geneviéve, the Louvre, 
and the Mazarine Libraries, all in 
Paris. The Public Library of Lyons 
counts four among its choicest treas- 
ures. There are many in the private 
libraries of Lyons. Quite a number 
are owned by members of the English 
nobility. 

Jean Grolier died in 1565, and was 
buried in Paris in the Church of St. 
Germain des Grés. Report says that 


there was an “‘effigy’”’ of him over his 
grave, but it has disappeared and at 
present no portrait of him is known to 
exist. Many must have been made 
while he was in Italy, and I think that 
one will some day be found there, 
probably in Venice. 

Grolier was sincere in his religious 
convictions, earnest in his patriotism, 
unflagging in his high and honorable 
labors, and unt7":ched by the silly pride 
that follows power, or the fawning 
sycophancy of the courtier. The finer 
attributes of manhood in him were just 
as he asked that the type should be in 
his books, ‘‘all equal and clear.’’ The 
pages of his life, as he wished his 
books to be, were of ‘‘spotless white ”’ 
with ‘‘wide margins,’’ where posterity 
might write of the “‘beauty and ele- 
gance”’ of character of this rare friend 
of books. 
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THE PLAYERS’ SCENE IN “ HAMLET’? SHOWING THE ACTORS IN THE TRAGEDY DRESSED IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
CLOTHES SEATED ON THE STAGE 


Shakespeare in Japan 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


THE successful introduction of 
Shakespeare to Japan has been the 
most triumphant event of the year 
just passed in the Japanese dramatic 
world. Both ‘* Hamlet” and ‘‘Othello” 
have been elaborately presented in 
Tokio and are still playing nightly to 
full houses, facing a strong and tre- 
mendous breeze of compliment and 





applause. This fair weather for Shake- 
speare is contrary to all forecast. The 
productions are the crowning effort of 
the New School under the leadership 
of the young actors, Oto Kawakami, 
Mme. Sada Yacco, and Asajiro Fuji- 
sawa. The Old School bitterly op- 
posed such an innovation, and fought 
to the last under law of its king—our 
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master actor, the late Danjuro, of the 
Danjuros— royal line of actors these 
many centuries. But now theold reign 
is fading and modernization rules to 
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be: modernized thus, and Japanized. 
Otherwise nothing whatever could be 
digested, and Shakespeare in Japan 
would retire into the mist beyond the 





THE PLAYERS’ SCENE IN “HAMLET,” SHOWING THE MURDER OF GONZALES 


such an extreme as to modernize even 
““Hamlet’’ and ‘‘Othello.’’ For in 
order to render Shakespeare intelligible 
to the masses, the time of the plays has 
been changed to the present; the char- 
acters to Japanese; the places to Japan, 
Formosa, Siberia, and Manchuria; and 
even the words in many parts have 
been transformed to fit the Japanese 
cast of thought, of manner, and of 
speech. 

To the Western eye the immortal 
work might appear as clothed indeed 
in an alien,—nay, a barbaric garment. 
It would perhaps be likely to arouse 
the ire and contempt of the Shake- 
spearian scholar, until he sees that be- 
neath the dress, beyond the flesh, there 
are the sinew and brawn, untouched. 
In order to interpret Shakespeare 
to the Japanese public, it’ has been 
essential that disguise shall be main- 
tained on the surface; that all should 


Western seas, more pale than his own 
pale ghosts. As it is;—he lives! soul 
and body, and bids fair to be eternal 
with us. 

Although this is the first successful 
appearance of Shakespeare upon our 
stage, it is not by any means the first 
in our libraries. It is true the trans- 
lation is not complete, but for some 
fifteen years has he stood upon—the 
tokonoma. Even the: school children 
honor his name. Ten years ago a 
Shakespearian scholar, Prof. Tsubou- 
chi, undertook to produce a Japanese 
version of “ Hamlet,” but it became 
frost-bitten, still in the bud. Three 
years ago a translation of ‘‘ King Lear” 
was published by Samuro Takayasu, 
becoming in success half blown. For 
the full blowing was it reserved for | 
this,—the year of victory. With the 
translation and adaptation to the Japa- 
nese stage of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ by Shunsho 
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Doi and Kayo Yamagishi; with the 
superb accomplishment of ‘‘Othello,’ 
by Suiin Emi—and the co-operation 
of the Oto Kawakami company with 





stands’ in the leading cities on their 
way, thereby feeding their purses 
considerably and achieving much repu- 
tation. The fact of this last was 


ASAJIRO FUJISAWA AS HAMLET 
“* Hamlet is first seen in the student garb, meditating sadly—book in hand ”’ 


both —success has been finally and 
definitely assured. 

The star players of this company— 
Mme. Sada Yacco, Oto Kawakami, 
and Fujisawa—are not unknown in 
America nor in Europe. In fact they 
achieved their maiden success outside 
of Japan. They passed through the 
United States four years ago on their 
way to the Paris Exposition, giving 
some one-night or three- or four-night 


deemed quite an absurdity in Japan 
and as bearing witness to America’s 
false taste. Mme. Sada Yacco was 
nothing but a geisha girl in Japan. 
However, when England and France 
too, Paris, added laurel leaves, the Old 
School muttered. At length, recently 
returning, full grown in prosperity and 
energy, fortified with technical knowl- 
edge of modern and Western-world 
stage-craft, wise with acute observa- 
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tions relating to the drama of realism, 


the members of the young company — 


looked to be leaders, and the Old School 
tottered, and with the death, six months 
ago, of mighty Danjuro,—‘‘the earth 
“tg from their sceptre pass’d.”’ 

It was at the Theatre Hongo that 
‘*Hamlet’’ made its first appearance. 
Both actors and translators declared 
humbly that it was not so much the 
play as merely its outlines and inner 
spirit they were about to interpret. 
The entire cast of characters, as I said 
before, was changed. Hamlet, which 
part is taken by Asajiro Fujisawa, be- 
comes Toshimaru Hamura, a princely 
and romantic character, who is a stu- 
dent at the famous Japanese University 
at Kyoto, where his friend Horatio,— 
Shozi Hara in Japanese—is also a stu- 
dent. Hamlet is the model of the 
modern young Japanese gentleman, 
somewhat philosophic, but not too 
much so, polished, tender of heart, and 
noble in action. He does not fare 
forth upon the ocean of tragedy as 
does the Prince of Denmark, neither 
does cavalry of woe charge in his 
bosom. And the immortal soliloquy, 
‘*To be, or not to be,”’ is sadly omitted, 
its philosophical phrases being impossi- 
ble on ourstage. Perhaps the Japanese 
Hamlet might be called plaintive rather 
than fierce or of great depth. The im- 
personation is not at all the English 
one, the actor not comprehending Eng- 
lish, and being thus handicapped in his 
full knowledge of the character as the 
Great Master dreamed it. Although 
all of the characters wear, for the most 
part, American dress, Hamlet is first 
seen in the student garb, meditating 
sadly—book in hand. 

Polonius—Naonoshin Horio—is one 
who was a retainer in the olden days 
to the late Duke Hamma. This part 
is taken most creditably by Mohei 
Fukui. And of course it is Sada Yacco 
who is Ophelia, his daughter. Poor 
Ophelia! On the Japanese stage she 
responds to the sweet name of Oriye. 

The sweetness and pathos of the 
part appeal greatly to the Japanese 
temperament. She is so soft, so good, 
and so fair. She is like the music of 
a Japanese spring rain which is sad and 
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sweet. It may be that Sada Yacco 
shows some trifle more of worldly wis- 
dom than is in the character. How- 
ever it be, Sada Yacco is a charming 





MME. SADA YACCO AS OPHELIA IN THE FIRST ACT OF 
“ HAMLET ” 

“On the Japanese stage she responds to the sweet name 
of Oriye”’ 


woman—and superbly gifted. In the 
mad scene of Ophelia, what actress 
could have more power to touch the 
heart than Sada Yacco? Her face, 
naturally melancholy in caste of fea- 
tures, changes to light and shade 
quickly. Her song—for there is one 
in the Japanese version—is an enchant- 
ing one, although tear-bringing. In 
Japanese it is: 











Kanga kitakita, hadakano kanga, 
Sassa, ohakaye mairimasho ! 
Ohakano uyeni amegafuru, 
Ameja nai! 

Sasso nanjaino ? 

Kawaii otokona namidaja naika? 
Sasso itoshii otokono namidaame! 
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Siberia and returns safely after meeting 
with a shipwreck. Claudius becomes 
the Duke Hamura, and Laertes, Rei- 
kitsu Horio, and appears with Hamlet 
in the last scene in the sword combat. 
The ghost — Oto Kawakami— makes 
his appearance in the cemetery of 





MME. SADA YACCO IN THE MAD SCENE IN “ HAMLET ” 
“She is like the music of a Japanese spring rain which is sad and sweet” 


Or into English literally: 


There comes a coffin—the naked coffin, 

Let us hurry to the cemetery ! 

There fall the rains over there, 

Nay, they are not rains! 

Well, what are they ? 

Are they not the rain-tears of your beloved ? 
Yes, they are the rain-tears of your beloved. 


Hamlet is sent to Manchuria and 


Aoyama just outside of Tokio. He is 
clad not in armor, but in full-dress 
uniform!—a star on his breast, his 
sword at his left hand, and his hair 
dishevelled. 

One of the most successful scenes 
from a Japanese point of view is that 
of the pantomime. Grace of gesture 
is a particular faculty, or gift, of the 
Japanese. The costumes throughout 
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the play are rich and beautiful, of rare 
silks such as are found only here, so 
delicate in pattern and design, so har- 
moniousincolor. Thestage properties 
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proved very fascinating to the Japa- 
nese. Her American costume and her 
charming, lively manner in the part 
impressed them. Oh, no,—hardly is 


tag 


MOHE! FUKUI! AS NAONOSHIN HORIO (THE JAPANESE POLONIUS) 


are more modern than ever before in 
Japan, but I dare say, as yet scarcely 
to compare with New York, London, 
or Paris. However, both the ‘‘Ham- 
let’’ and ‘‘Othello”’ have created an 
immense sensation. Hundreds of for- 
eigners,—so many in Japan just now! 
—come to Meijiza (the theatre) in 
Tokio, and are still wondering. 
““Othello’”’ was produced first last 
spring. Sada Yacco’s Desdemona 


it Desdemona of the Western world! 
But to the story! The scene of the 
play is removed from Cyprus to one of 
the islands of the Formosa group, 
Pescadores or Hokoto, in Japanese. 
Othello becomes Major-General Wash- 
iro Muro, the commander-in-chief in 
Formosa. On account of threatening 
danger from the uprising of the For- 
mosa natives and the combination with 
the Chinese pirates he is despatched 
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OTO KAWAKAMI AS THE GHOST OF HAMLET’S FATHER 
“ He is clad not in armor, but in full-dress uniform” 


thither from Japan. And it is here he 
meets Desdemona, Tomoye Fujin—the 
daughter of Count Banjo Fura (Bra- 
bantio), the Minister of the Treasury. 
The contrast between Othello and Des- 
demona is not made so startling,—that 
being objectionable to the Japanese 
idea. j 

Although Othello is made up quite 
fierce in face he is not made black as 
the real Othello was. The objection 
to him—on the part of Desdemona’s 
father—is that his birth is made some- 
what suspicious,—and family history is 
first in Japan. Roderigo becomes Ko 
Rotori, a young Formosa gentleman, 
the son of a director ina bank. Cassio 
is Major Yoshio Katsu, and Iago, Goza 
Iya. - The use of the clown is not 
understood in Japan. The translator 


did not know just where to’place him, 
so he made out of him a Formosa in- 
terpreter, Bunta Kuroi by name. The 
jolly drinking songs in the castle are 


also skipped, as the merry English. 


thythm cannot ever be reproduced in 
Japanese. The third act opens with a 
banquet scene in celebration of Major- 
General Muro’s (Othello’s) success in 
subjugating the rebels. Here ‘‘Wes- 
tern food’’ is served, and upon the 
tables are a thousand bottles of sake, 
mounds of cakes, and pyramids of fruits. 
With a burst of laughter, from the room 
adjoining, lago—Goza Iya—enters. He 
talks aside with Ko Rotori the treacher- 
ous devices against Major Katsu. Iago 
is made a typical stage villain. The 
subtlety of his part is not at all ex- 
pressed. His villainy is pasted in large 
advertisement upon him! 

Oto Kawakami takes the part of 





MME. SADA YACCO AS DESDEMONA 
“Her American costume and her charming lively manner 
in the part impresses them ” 
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TAKATA AS GOZA IYA, THE JAPANESE IAGO, AND YAMADA AS BIAKA, THE JAPANESE BIANCA 


Othello. He does not grant to it much 
nobility, but rather makes it turn as 
the play advances into a beast raging 
with jealousy and revenge. Even the 
thrilling words, ‘‘Tsuyga nanjino yai- 
bawo sabirakasan’’ (Keep up your 
bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them), failed in impressing the audience. 
Then, too, at the close of the play 
Othello cries merely ‘‘Saraba!’’ (Fare- 
well!), not whispering ‘‘killing myself to 
die upon a kiss!’ for to mention sucha 
word as “‘kiss’’ in Japan is an absurdity. 

Bianca, in Japanese, Biaka, appears 
as a geisha girl from the Shinbashi of 
Tokio. Immense gaps have been left 
by the translator, necessarily. The 
sublimity and beauty of phrase are not 
brought out. What translation can do 


so? Desdemona’s song is a poetic one, 
but merely a faintest echo of the origi- 
nal. And strange to say, since it would 
be regarded as quite outr¢ for a Japan- 
ese lady to sing a popular song (unless 
she be mad as Ophelia), the Edison 
phonograph has been brought into 
service! That is in the bed-chamber 
scene. However that fits to the Jap- 
anese idea. 

Yes, the interpreters have planted 
wisely,—as wisely as they knew,—and 
their attempt has not been rooted in 
shallow soil, neither in sand. Soon 
perhaps the one flower that is in such 
full and fragrant bloom will come to 
the tall tree fragrant with a hundred 
blossoms,—all its gracious petals writ 
with the name of William Shakespr are. 
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““ THE MOTHER ” 


From the painting by John W. Alexander, now on exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
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John W. Alexander 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER has made an 
exception to his usual method of 
decorative figure-painting, for in ‘‘A 
Mother’’ his tenderness of sentiment, 
strength of style, and flow of lines com- 
bine to produce a work that is truly 
lovely, in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word. With the unskilful, sentiment 
is prone to become mawkishness, but 
with the master, as here, there can be 
no doubt of its beauty. Ordinarily, 
in his imaginative work, quite apart 
from his desire fora likeness, Alexander 
follows the Japanese convention in di- 
recting his best efforts to adorn. Yet 
without Oriental stiffness, and by re- 
jecting needless details, he gives interest 
to his subjects through the sweep of his 
composition, and in such masses of light 
and shade as the folds of a woman’s 
gown. His sure line is full of move- 
ment, his color rich, at times scintillat- 
ing, but more often opalescent, and 
warm with the play of subdued lights, 
while his complex tones are musical 
rather than loud or violent in their 
effect. At times, without in any way 
losing its individuality, his work hints 
at a companionship to Whistler, with 
coarse-canvas and dry surface. For 
Alexander devotes himself to color 
harmonies relieved by a spot of light 
brought with an occasional flower or the 
like; a tendency well suggested in such 
of his titles as ‘‘ The Green Bow,” ‘‘ The 
Blue Dress,” ‘‘ The Yellow Girl,’’ and 
‘Femme Rose.” However, he has 
never become a slave to mannerisms 
or eccentricity. On the other hand, in 
his portrait painting, in which he is 
one of the strongest men in America, 
he shows an unaffected individuality. 
The largeness of a picture like that of 
his wife has none of the cast of clear- 
cut alertness seen in the portrait of 
Mrs. Thomas Hastings. And now, in 
‘‘A Mother,’’ more than ever before, 
he allows his decorative sense to go 
hand in hand with a power to inter- 
pret the heart and feelings of his sub- 
ject. So with his imaginative pictorial 
qualities tempered by a sense of the 


actual, Alexander reaches his- highest 
level. 





John White Alexander was born in 
Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, where 
between his twelfth and eighteenth 
years he worked in a telegraph office. 
At the latter age he went to New York 
on money earned by supplying crayon 
portraits to a photographer. Unable 
to find employment as an illustrator, 
he obtained a position as an office boy 
at Harper's, and eventually made his 
way into their art department, where 
he remained for three years. Being 
then twenty-one, he started for Europe 
with Stanley Reinhart. Paris he found 
beyond his means, and so journeyed to 
Munich. Not satisfied there he soon 
started for the colony of young Ameri- 
can artists in Polling, Upper Bavaria. 
Here he met Frank Duveneck, with 
whom he went to Venice and Florence. 
Then at the end of three years’ study 
he returned to illustrating in America. 
His health was poor, however, so be- 
fore long he revisited Europe, spending 
his time between Munich, Italy, and 
Madrid. Latterly, he has been much 
in Paris, where the French people, 
drawn by the strength of his art and 
unusual charm, have brought him into 
their intimate life in a way rarely ac- 
corded to outsiders. Indeed, his first 
exhibition was held in that city, at the 
Salon of the Champ-de-Mars in 1893. 
In 1895 he attracted much attention 
here by his six panels on ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of the Book”’ in the Library of 
Congress. In 1900 he received a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition, which 
was quickly followed by others at home 
and abroad. He was given the decora- 
tion of the Cross of the Légion d’ Hon- 
neur in 1901. He became soci¢taire of 
the Society of the Champ-de-Mars the 
same year. During 1902 he was made 
academician of the English National 
Academy. In this country he is a 
member of the Society of American 
Artists, of the Architectural League, 
and other institutions. H. St. G. 
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Copyright, 1890, by Harper & Bros. 


PORTRAIT OF EDWIN BOOTH BY JOHN S. SARGENT 
IN THE POSSESSION OF ‘‘ THE PLAYERS ” 
Courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
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. VII. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON 


THE ‘‘Landmarks of: Venice,’’ of 
‘‘ Florence,” of ‘* Rome,’’ 
‘‘Jerusalem’’ found, on the other 
hand, two markets. They appeared 
and were paid for: liberally in the 
periodical before they were sent out to 
stand, or to -fall, alone between covers 
of their own. And they impressed 
me, for the first time, with the start- 
ling fact—startling to authors—that 
the illustrator generally, if not always, 
is paid more than the writer, and 
sometimes a good deal more. This is 
said without wishing in the slightest 
degree to reflect upon the artist. It is 
not his fault if his work is worth more 
to the publisher than is mine; it is 
merely my misfortune. 

Forthe written articles upon the three 
Italian cities, and upon the ancient 
capital of Judea, the editor of Harper's 
Magazine gave one thousand dollars; 
a sum which was perfectly satisfactory. 
Mr. du Mond, who made the drawings 
which so enrich the text, received, from 
the head of the Art Department, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; and 
he deserved it.. But there his share in 
the profits ceased, while ‘the author’s 
continued. For he has no interest what- 
ever in those-long-drawn out, and com- 
forting, royalties upon the books. 

This condition of affairs is not at all 
uncommon. Mr. Frank D.~ Millet, 
artist in words as well as colors, spent, 
some years ago, when he was living in 
New York, not a little time upon a 
paper entitled ‘‘Cossack Life,”’ based 
upon his intimate knowledge of Cossack 
character. He presented it to the 
editor of Harper's, who said he would 
gladly accept it, if it were illustrated. 
In his sketch-books, Mr. Millet found 
a number of half-forgotten, stray, and 
various studies of the Cossack and of his 
surroundings; a number of typical 
faces, male and female; bits of uni- 
form, of harness and of armor, spear- 
heads, pistol-butts, saddles, head-gear 
and foot-gear, and the like. From 


and of’ 
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these, with. pen and ink, he readily 
evolved in. half, or. less than half, the 
time it took him to prepare his_article, 
all that was necessary to make it accept- 
able and understandable in a pictorial 
way. For his written sketch, as an 
author, he received a hundred dollars. 
For his drawn sketches, as an artist, he 
was, to his surprise, paid three hundred 
dollars more! And curiously enough he 
was better pleased with, and more proud 
of, that part of the work which had 
brought him the less financial profit. 

The following bit of personal experi- 
ence will best show, perhaps, the grada- 
tions of the value of words written 
upon the same subject, but in different 
views, and by different hands. When 
Mr. John Sargent’s admirable portrait 
of Booth was presented, by Mr. E. C. 
Benedict, to The Players, in 1890, the 
Harpers had. it engraved as a frontis- 
piece to a copy of their Magazine ; and 
they asked Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
to. contribute the necessarily accom- 
panying letterpress, in prose or in 
verse. Mr. Aldrich had not, at that 
time, ever seen the picture; he was 
anxious, naturally, to study it; he sent 
from Boston a letter stating that. he 
had, in his head, some general ideas of 
a poem upon the theme, and that he 
wanted me to meet him at the club the 
next morning, to talk over the poem 
and the portrait. - The result of his ex- 
pression of his ideas was one of the 
most beautiful and most tender pieces of 
Mr. Aldrich’s occasional verse, worthy 
alike of the subject, of the painter, and 
of the poet himself. 


THAT face which no man ever saw 
And from his memory banished quite, 
With eyes in which are Hamlet’s awe 
And Cardinal Richelieu’s subtle light 
Looks from this frame. A master’s hand 
Has set the master-player here, 
In the fair temple that he planned 
Not for himself. To us most dear 
This image of him! ‘* It was thus 
He looked ; such pallor touched his cheek ; 
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With that same grace he greeted us— 
Nay, 't is the man, could it but speak !” 
Sad words that shall be said some day— 
Far fall the day! O cruel Time, 
Whose breath sweeps mortal things away, 
Spare long this image of his prime, 
That others standing in the place 
Where, save as ghosts, we come no more, 
May know what sweet, majestic face 
The gentle Prince of Players wore ! 


I had no notion of writing anything 
upon the theme. But, before Mr. Al- 
drich arrived in New York, I had evolved 
a piece of jingle to read to him, and to 
Booth, which is given here, simply as an 
example of what base uses to which, 
in moments of fine frenzy, the words of 
the King of Playwrights may, some- 
times, return. It is simply a collection 
of familiar quotations, chiefly from 
‘‘Hamlet,’’ Booth’s greatest part, 
strung together in order to describe 
this particular portrait from bottom to 
top; and it is called, ‘‘The Player’s 
Print. By The Fell Sergeant.’’ 

*‘Above the russet mantel of the 
Club’’—the woodwork of the mantel- 
piece is painted a russet brown, and 
this gave the cue— 


Above the russet mantel of the Club 

He stands, with boots new shined,—ay, there’s the 
rub! 

Th’ apparel which proclaims the man is neat ; 

The front of Jove, while mem’ry holds the seat. 

His hands his pockets keep, a thumb in each. 

His shanks are fully honored in the breech, 

His doubiet, all unbraced in ancient way, 

Is slashed to let his heart ungalléd play. 

His coat fits snugly, not too new or old, 

And, at each end, it doth a tail unfold. 

Pale is his shirt, enough to freeze young blood ; 

Its bosom, ex'lent white, contains a stud. 

Plunged in more collar than he ought to wear, 

He pins his neck-tie with a bodkin bare. 

His knotted and combinéd locks he parts. 

Thus Hamlet stands there, smiling to our hearts. 

Let’s call him Hamlet, Father, Royal Dane. 

We ne’er shall light upon such looks again ! 


The two productions—if I may ven- 
ture to call my own absurd effort a pro- 
duction, in this connection,— it will be 
seen, have nothing in common but the 
subject, and the coincidence of the 
vague similarity of ideas in the final 
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lines. They are as unlike in treatment, 
in feet, in rhyme, as they are in quality. 
As ‘‘The Player’s Print’’ is the older 
composition it cannot even be accused 
of burlesquing Mr. Aldrich. The two 
articles containing about the same num- 


. ber of words, appeared in the same 


number of the Magazine—one opening 
the periodical, the other, with apology 
and explanation, in the ‘‘Editor’s 
Drawer,” closing it.. He was paid two 
hundred and fifty dollars. I was paid 
twenty-five. I was perfectly satisfied 
with the amount of my check. He, no 
doubt, was content with his. He was 
worth ten times as much as I was, 
And he always will be! 

‘*The Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh,’’ a later book, was a simpler 
task than ‘‘London.’’ Edinburgh isa 
smaller city, its literary lights were 
fewer, and the changes, and growth, 
of the town are not so great. And, 
above all, the author had the help and 
sympathy of almost every individual 
he questioned. -Scotchmen love their 
heroes and worship them, and know 
full well where they lived, and died, and 
were buried. There were two White 
Horse Innsin Edinburgh; both of them 
celebrated, although they were not 
contemporaries; and of course they are 
mixed up, in our days, by careless guide- 
books. One was near the “‘Foot’’ of 
the Canongate, the other near the 
‘‘Top.” The Canongate, by the way, 
is the name of a dirty old street, very 
interesting for its associations’ sake. 
In search of one of these White Horse 
Inns, the pilgrim, misdirected, of 
course, went to the wrong end of the 
Canongate, and, of course, he could 
find it not. But he entered a public- 
house near where he thought the White 
Horse Inn ought to be, or ought to 
have been, and he asked the way to it. 
To him spoke a miserably clad, 
wretched-looking, half-drunken man, 
who said, ‘‘Were you in search of 
Waverley’s White Horse Inn, or of Dr. 
Johnson’s White Horse Inn?’’ And 
then he told, for the price of a dram, 
the position of each of them, and most 
of their history. The same man, living 
in Gough Square, in London, in John- 
son’s very house, would never have 














heard of Johnson, and certainly would 
never have heard of ‘‘ Rasselas.’’ 

Another search was made for the 
‘‘Dame’s’” School, ‘‘in Hamilton’s 
Entry, off Bristol Street,” where Sir 
Walter Scott was taught his letters. 
There was no sign of it, and no satis- 
factory reply to the questions asked, 
until I went into another public-house; 
for it was soon ascertained that most of 
the intelligence of the lower walks of 
life in Edinburgh was to be found, alas! 
in the public-house. Here was met a 
man who had seen better days, although 
on that day he had sunk to the bottom 
of daysand nights. He had evidently 
been a gentleman, or something like it, 
once; and ‘‘too much whiskey’’ was 
written all over him. He gave the in- 
formation sought, without hesitation, 
and then, for the price of a dram, he 
said suddenly and solemnly, ‘‘Do you 
know that the spot on which thou art 
standing is holy ground? Here Tom 
Campbell wrote ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope’! Yonder lies Mrs. Cockburn, 
who wrote ‘The Flowers of the Forest.’ 
De Quincey was buried over there. 
Over there Robert Ferguson lived ; and 
yonder once lodged Robert Burns!’’ 
And in each instance, as later research 
has shown, he was entirely correct. 

Standing one morning in St. James 
Square, trying to make out in which 
house Burns had lived for a time, an 
old man, a plasterer by profession, 
stopped and asked if I was looking at 
the poet’s window. Naturally, curi- 
ous to find out what, and how much, he 
knew about it, I discovered that in his 

‘ boyhood he was a friend of Burns’s 
“‘Clorinda,”” who in her old age had 
shown him the casement out of which 
Burns had watched for her as she 
passed; and I gathered that he never 
went by without casting a glance up at 
it, and mentally taking off his hat to the 
once occupant of the room it lighted. 
The Scotchman never takes his hat off 
actually to anybody but the Duke of 
Buccleuch or the Duke of Argyle! 

In Buccleuch Pend—a pend is an 
archway, making a passage under tall 
houses from street to street—in Buc- 
cleuch Pend was once a public-house in 
which Burns is known to have, oc- 
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casionally, refreshed himself. It was 
necessary to place it exactly, and as 
no sign of it now exists, I sought in- 
formation from the present inhabitants 
of the neighborhood. One man had 
lived in that very house all his life, and 
he remembered hearing a lecture in his 
boyhood, in which the whole matter 
was laid bare. The lecturer was still 
living, and to him I went. He told 
the story, and established the exact 
spot. Then he was asked if he knew 
the house where Burns and Scott had 
met for the only time. He gave his 
ideas and the address of a man who 
could tell more about the subject. To 
this man I went, and I found in him 
an enthusiastic antiquary, by profes- 
sion a book-cover maker. He lived in 
the famous house himself, had searched 
the records himself, and he helped to 
identify and make public, for the first 
time, ‘‘the spot where Robert Burns 
ordained Sir Scott.’’ All this could 
have befallen a literary pilgrim in no 
other city of the world. They passed 
the interested inquirer on from man to 
man, each man giving the information 
sought, each man’s information being 
more valuable than the last, and each 
man being as eager to give the in- 
formation as I was to obtain it. 

On the last night of the stay in Edin- 
burgh that year, with the work there 
all done, I walked out after dinner to 
take a last look at Scott’s house in 
George Square, and to satisfy myself 
as to what was meant by the ‘‘sunk- 
floor’ in which the young Scott had a 
“‘den’’ full of books. While I was 
standing in front of the building, smok- 
ing a cigar, a gentleman came along and 
noticed my interest in the place. He 
stopped and spoke, learned who I was, 
and what I wanted to know, and he 
said that Scott’s house had been 
changed, but that he himself lived next 
door; and he offered to show his own 
“*sunk-floor,’’ which was discovered to 
be simply what is called ‘‘a front-base- 
ment’’ in America, a room a few feet 
below the street level. He then took 
me through his house, presented me to 
his wife and daughters, and insisted on 
my taking ‘‘a bit of supper” with him. 
When I mentioned my wife, his wife 
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said she would call on her at once, and 
regretted that she had not had an op- 
portunity to meet her before. We 
were to leave the next morning, by an 
early train, and when the next morning 
came my host and his daughter were at 
the early train to see us off; he with 
a book for me to read on the journey, 
she with a bunch of flowers for the wife. 
We parted from them as if they were 
old friends, and all this was because I 
was a lover of Sir Walter Scott and a 
stranger in Edinburgh. 

I corresponded with these new-old 
friends of mine for some years. They 
wrote me when their daughter mar- 
ried; and they received my heartiest 
congratulations. They wrote me when 
their daughter died, in childbirth 
within the twelvemonth, and I sent 
them my sincerest sympathy. We had 
an intimate fellow-feeling. We loved 
Sir Walter Scott! 

The only thing approaching a book 
of popular character which I have ever 
written was the story called ‘‘A Boy I 
Knew and Four Dogs.’’ I was The 
Boy, and the Dogs were my own Dogs. 
It is absolutely biographical and auto- 
biographical. Every word, every inci- 
dent, istrue. It is not based upon fact, 
but it is fact itself. What the Dogs 
did, and felt, and expressed; where 
they came from; how they lived; and 
how they died, in the domestic circle, 
was set down simply and accurately, 
without exaggeration or elaboration. 
They were good Dogs, and The Boy 
knew them, and loved them; as they 
loved and knew The Boy. 

The Boy himself was not a bad Boy, 
and I knew him intimately, and loved 
him too. But, curiously enough, as I 
‘‘wrote him up,’’ he never seemed to 
be myself at all, but some other Boy. 
Perhaps the Boy I lost, and never 
knew; my own son, into whose feelings 
and motives and sentiments I had en- 
tered, in a peculiarly David-and-Jona- 
than way. 

The articles about The Boy and his 
Dogs, upon which the volume was 
based, were written originally for S¢. 
Nicholas, where they appeared, from 
month to month, in serial form. And 
most pleasant reading were the letters 
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received from the young subscribers to 
the periodical concerning them. Be- 
fore the closing dog story, ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of Roy Hutton’’ was 
printed, one little girl wrote, from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to ask if I 
had a dog then ; and if so what was his 
name; and whom did he look like; and 
would I tell her all about him. Other 
children wrote to tell about their dogs, 
and what they did, and how much they 
knew. And apropos of The Boy, one 
little chap, from a town in the interior 
of the State, wrote a long, confiding 
epistle, declaring that Zzs Mother was 
the eldest of nine children; that she 
was married before she was twenty; 
that ke was brought up, as a member 
of their own generation, by his uncles 
and aunts; that Azs hair was red, and 
that 47s nose was long; that zs aunts 
and uncles always made fun of 4s red 
hair, and of /zs long nose; that 4e was 
constantly falling down, that 4e was in- 
variably dropping things; that se was 
habitually in the way; that ke cried 
when girls kissed Aim, that he hated 
to practise on the piano, and to go to 
dancing-school; that Ae, himself, must 
be The Boy I knew! And how did I 
know him so well? 

He called in New York, one day, a 
little later; when we talked it all over, 
and he has become one of the most 
cherished of my friends. His hair is 
redder and thicker than mine is now, 
but his nose is not so long. 

Not a little has already been said 
here concerning the pecuniary profits 
of literary work. Roy paid for him- 
self, in more ways than one, and in a’ 
short time. His original cost, as a 
puppy bargained for before he was 
born, was twenty-five dollars, cash on 
delivery! His tuition and board, ata 
private institution of canine learning, 
added, somewhat, to the expense, but 
from the moment of his joining the 
family, his eccentricities of deportment 
and of character readily lent themselves 
to the production of what is called 
‘‘copy.” His queer doings and deeds, 


as he did them; all his performances 
at Onteora, set down from the begin- 
ning during that first summer of his 
existence, were recorded; his vagaries 
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were noted; his correspondence was 
carefully preserved; and when the au- 
tumn came, Mrs. Dodge, for Sz. 
Nicholas, was good enough to give an 
hundred dollars for his story, elabo- 
rately illustrated, up to that date. This, 
some three hundred per centum, was 
surely profit enough on the investment, 
even without the addition of his share 
of personal percentage in the royalties 
on the bound volume. 

Although it was indirect, one of the 
most gratifying compliments was paid 
to the Dog-and-Boy book by a perfect 
stranger, who had no thought of its 
ever coming to The Boy’s ears. Miss 
Drisler entered a New York up-town, 
bank, one day, leading a bright fox- 
terrier by a chain; a busy clerk, pen in 
hand, came from behind the high rail- 
ing and asked ‘‘Is this the Drisler’s 
Grip?’” He was told that it was the 
Drisler’s Grip, and what did he want 
with the Drisler’s Grip? He replied 
that he simply wished to shake him by 
the paw, so that he might tell his own 
boys, at home, that he had met a friend 
of Roy’s. 

The tale of The Boy was written at 
odd times, and at odd places, in an 
equally scattering and disconnected 
way; and it was all based upon the 
discovery in an old desk, of The Boy’s 
earliest existent ‘‘poem,”’ by Henrietta, 
the very youngest of The Boy’s Aunts. 
The poem, which is in the middle of 
the book, was an elegy in nine lines, 
composed before The Boy was nine 
years of age, and its subject was the 
untimely ending of the nine lives of a 
trio of young feline friends of The Boy 
and of his Aunt Henrietta. And thus 
it reads: 


Three little kittens of one old cat” 
Were buried to-day in this grass plot. 
They came to their death in an old slop-pale, 
And after loosing their breth they were pulled out 
by the tale. 
These three little kittens have returned to their 
maker, 
And were put in the grave by 
The Boy 
Undertaker, 


This, naturally, suggested the death 
and the solemn funeral of the Crane’s 
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Yellow Cat at Red Hook, in the early 
fifties; and these suggested other 
things; and out of these other things 
grew a little volume published at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, and yield- 
ing its author a fair income of twelve 
and a quarter cents a copy, for every 
copy sold to this day. As the work 
grew, it was read over, and talked 
about, with the Aunt Henrietta and 
the other Aunts, and the other com- 
panions of The Boy’s boyhood. One 
would say, “Don’t forget the little green 
orange, on the back stoop!’’ Another 
would remember ‘the day the rough 
raiders of the neighborhood stole the 
sled; still another advised the saying of 
something about making New Year's 
calls; and the stewing of the long nose 
in the hot molasses candy. A play- 
mate in St. John’s Park, now a grand- 
father, dwelt upon the smoking-beans 
which were smoked by stealth, and of 
the running to fires with the garden- 
roller; Bob Hendricks recalled the only 
fight they ever had, which The Boy did 
not want recalled, because The Boy 
was entirely in the wrong; and Bob’s 
sister absolutely demanded some ac- 
count of the valentine sent to Zillah 
Crane; because the valentine contained 
a plain, solid, gold ring, and was the 
greatest thing Zillah and Bob’s sister 
had ever seen,—up to that time. And 
so was evolved the book. 

Other bits of literature, far more 
worthy, and destined to be much more 
lasting, built up from the middle or 
from the very bottom, have been 
evolved in the same manner. Who 
can say that the soliloquy, ‘‘To be, or 
not to be’’ did not suggest the whole 
of ‘‘Hamlet’’; or that the opening lines 
of the “‘ Aineid,’’ ‘‘Arms and a man I 
sing’’ were not an after-thought of 
Virgil's? This, I know, puts The Boy 
I Knew in the best of all good com- 
pany, and it may seem very pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, on his part. But, 


insignificant as he is, he cannot help 
being made as other boys are made, no 
matter how great the other boys may 
prove to be! 

Mr. John Hay has told how, while 
listening to a somewhat dull sermon 
from a preacher with whose views and 
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doctrines he was not altogether in sym- 
pathy, it suddenly occurred to him, 
apropos of something he had heard in 
the discourse, that, after all, perhaps 


Saving a little child, and bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business than loafing ’round 
the throne. 


And out of this fragment of cloth 
was cut the ‘‘Little Breeches,”’ which 
are not soon to wear out! 

In the same way it is said that some 
sentence in a long impromptu prayer 
gave him the impression that, may be, 
in the end, 


Christ ain’t going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


And on this pedestal was erected the 
statue of the famous ‘‘Jim Bludso,’’ of 
the steamer Prairie Belle, who gave his 
own life to save the lives of the pas- 
sengers entrusted to his charge. 

And, to come down to the immediate 
present, it is recorded, although it does 
not come direct from Mr. Kipling him- 
self, that the famous ‘‘ Recessional’’ 
was based upon three words—‘‘ Lest we 
forget,’’—which had impressed them- 
selves upon its author, years before, 
and which he had set down in an old 
note-book kept for such purposes. A 
very useful thing to the man who 
writes is that note-book. If we heara 
good thing, if we read a happy thought, 
let us trust it not to the tablets of our 
memory,—'‘ Lest we forget. Lest we 
forget !”’ 

It may be remembered that in the 
Preface to this Dog-and-Boy book, if 
any one ever read the Preface, is a brief 
allusion to the circumstance that the 
indifferently good Boy of New York 
and the not altogether Bad Boy of 
Portsmouth were very near neighbors, 
as boys, notwithstanding the fact that 
neither of them, now, has any recollec- 
tion of each other then; although, as 
men, they have been warm and even 
intimate friends for upwards of a 
quarter of a century. 

The discovery was made by Mr. Al- 
drich, when the view of the Hudson 
Street house of The Boy’s grandfather 
was published in St. Nicholas, and a 
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fragment of Mr. Aldrich’s own boy- 
hood’s home appeared as standing next 
door. This, naturally, led to reminis- 
cent research into the matter; when it 
was proven that the fathers and moth- 
ers of the Boys had known each other 
well; and, curiously enough, are now 
resting almost side by side in the 
Cemetery of Greenwood, near neigh- 
bors once more! 

While Mr. Aldrich could not recall 
The Boy himself, he remembered per- 
fectly The Boy’s Uncle John, a little 
nearer his own age, as the young Scott 
who was hard of hearing; who went 
to ‘‘Billy’’ Forrest’s school; who was 
such a good swimmer, such a fast run- 
ner, and the best kite-flyer and the 
best top-spinner in the Fifth Ward. 
They were re-introduced, one day, at 
the end of almost half a century, in the 
private office of a down-town banking- 
house; and very delightful was it to 
listen to the stories of their renewed 
youths. They, too, had skated in the 
Park, and had run to fires together, 
and had had jointly a private theatre 
of their own; and they laughed as they 
wondered how they lived to tell the 
tale of their habitual manner of access 
to each other’s garret rooms; which 
was by crawling, on their hands and 
knees, along the gutter on the edge of 
the roofs, from dormer-window to 
dormer-window! 

The Boy’s Uncle John was a constant 
reader of the AZ/antic; and it took a 
long shelf to hold the row of Mr. Al- 
drich’s works in his library at home. 
The next time he met his nephew, 
never realizing who his old acquaint- 
ance was, he said: ‘‘And so, that was 
little Tom Aldrich! How did you 
come across him again? I’ve lost 
track of him for many, many years; 
and I never knew what became of him. 
He seems prosperous enough. What is 
he doing now for a living?” 

To add to the strangeness of coinci- 
dences in connection with the early 
association between the Boys, it was 
revealed, when the story appeared in 
book-form, that the house to which the 
Aldriches next moved, just a block be- 
low, was presented in one of the few 
new illustrations added by the pub- 
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lishers. And thus, as Mr. Aldrich 
says, the author builded far better than 
he thought; for the only topographical 
pictures in the bound book of *‘The 
Boy I Knew” contain two of the 
homes of one of the Boys The Boy 
liked best, and most wished to emuiate. 

It may be a mad world, my masters, 
but certainly it is a small one! 

The general drift of public opinion 
concerning The Literary Life, and con- 
cerning those who live the Literary 
Life, was vividly shown by a census- 
taker who interviewed me once in 
the interest of the Government of the 
United States. He asked the regular 
questions, all printed in regular rota- 
tion, and he inscribed the answers in a 
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very irregular hand. He wanted to 
know my name, my age, the place of 
birth; the names of the father and 
mother, and the places of their birth. 
He inquired the number of wives and 
children I had, or had had, and their 
names, and the places of their birth. 
He asked if I was white or black, and 
what was my business or occupation. 
To this last query I replied, with some 
hesitation, that I was a ‘‘man of let- 
ters.”’ And without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or a sign of any change of voice or 
expression, he asked the next regular 
question,—‘‘Can you read and write?”’ 
Reading and writing, even to men 
of letters, come by nature. And the 
more one reads the better one writes. 
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THE END 


The Original of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Latest Heroine 


By ABI CAROLINE SYKES 


CERTAIN people seem to be born and 
to live their lives out for the amuse- 
ment and interest of others; surrounded 
always by an atmosphere of unreality, 
in their most intense moments there is 
a pose—an appeal to the histrionic 
sense that makes them seem characters 
in a novel, players inadrama. To this 
type belonged Lady Caroline Lamb, 
who found a place first in the diaries 
and memoirs of her contemporaries, 
then in the novels of Disraeli and Bul- 
wer Lytton, and lastly where she figures 
as Lady Kitty Ashe in Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel now running in Harper’s 
Monthly. When not so very long ago 


Mrs. Ward took Julie de Lespinasse 
for the model of Julie le Breton, thus 
transposing to English ground and 
English surroundings a character and 
a situation that were both essentially 
French, she undertook a task far more 
difficult than she has had to cope with 
in ‘‘The Marriage of William Ashe.”’ 
For in her last venture not only has she 
left unchanged the story and character 
of Lady Caroline herself, but she has 
found the whole situation ready to her 
hand. The very persons who sur- 
rounded Lady Caroline easily fill the 
parts of Lady Kitty’s friends and ene- 
mies. With her husband, William 
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Lamb, well and truthfully drawn as 
William Ashe, with Miss Milbank 
(Lady Caroline's rival, who was said to 
have given her the sobriquet of Beauti- 
ful Silliness) as Mary Lyster, Lady 
Melbourne true to life in the ré/e of 
Lady Tranmore, and finally with Lord 
Byron as the original of Geoffrey Cliffe 
we have complete the list of actors in 
the wild, brilliant story with the tragic 
ending of which Lady Caroline Lamb 
was the central figure. We are glad 
that Mrs. Ward has seen fit to take a 
more charitable view of Lady Caro- 
line’s mad infatuation for Byron, and 
that she has not (as yet at any rate) 
given us the story we used to read in 
more or less authentic memoirs of her 
time of her unwomanly persecutions of 
him after his passion for her had burnt 
itself to ashes, and when, as he cruelly 
wrote to her, he was .no longer her 
lover but “‘had formed an attachment 
for another lady.”’ 

It appears that Lady Caroline realized 
what a misfortune to herself and a 
menace to her friends her violent tem- 
per might prove, and that it was be- 
cause of this that she refused Lamb's 
first offer. However, they were ulti- 
mately nyarried, with exactly the re- 
sultant misery and unhappiness that 
might have beenexpected. That Lady 
Caroline always loved her husband we 
may believe; but this love appears 
never to have interfered with her slight- 
est whim. Lamb himself was ap- 
parently quite satisfied with the state 
of affairs. Indifference amounting to 
apathy was a marked characteristic of 
the man whose favorite political maxim 
was said to be ‘‘Why can’t you let it 
alone.’’ And let er alone he did. 
At a party at Lady Heathcote’s his de- 
meanor was hardly ruffled when Lady 
Caroline, after words with Byron, at- 
tempted to throw herself from a win- 
dow. Failing in this she took up a 
knife lying near and stabbed herself. 
The wound was not serious, and no 
one treated the incident as serious, nor 
looked upon it as anything more than 
an ebullition of temper, or perhaps a 
bit of acting. Lamb was something of 
a philosopher, too, and probably real- 
ized that he could not cure his wife’s 


whims and oddities and so resolved not 
to see or at any rate not to notice them. 

Lady Caroline’s acquaintance with 
Lord Byron began when the poet had 
first returned to England in the zenith 
of his fame. He was so much of a lion 
that instead of his being led to Lady 
Caroline she was brought tohim. His 
vanity was touched and his interest 
aroused when the lady, after giving him 
one cool stare with raised eyebrows, 
turned on her heel and left him without 
waiting for the introduction. Her first 
impression of him as recorded in her 
diary was that he was “‘mad—bad and 
dangerous to know,”—but she evidently 
took no pains to avoid the danger, for 
shortly afterwards he met her and re- 
ceived permission to call. He went to 
see her the next day; she had been 
riding and was talking away with the 
gentlemen whom she had found await- 
ing her return, not minding her mud- 
bespattered habit or untidy hair. But 
the moment Lord Byron was announced 
she fled from the room, exclaiming that 
she was all dirt and could not see him 
in that fashion. The men rallied Lord 
Byron on the implied tribute. As to 
whether or not she was beautiful, critics 
differ. She had a slight but well- 
rounded figure; her complexion and 
hair were fair, her eyes brown and very 
large; her small face had a pretty 
piquant expression. Byron himself 
wrote in a letter to a friend: “‘They 
say she is not pretty. I don’t know— 
everything is that pleases—and there 
is that shyness of the antelope (which 
I delight in) in her manner, so much 
that I observed her more than any 
other woman in the rooms.” 


Lady Caroline had to a surpassing degree the at- 
tribute of charm, and never failed to please if she 
chose to do so. Her powers of conversation were 
remarkable. In one of Byron’s letters which she 
showed to me, he said, ‘‘ You are the only woman 
I know who has never bored me.” 

There was, indeed, a wild originality in her talk, 
combining great and sudden contrasts, from great 
pathos to infantile drollery ; now sentimental, now 
shrewd, it sparkled with anecdotes of the great 
world, and of the eminent persons with whom she 
had been brought up, or had been familiarly inti- 
mate ; and, ten minutes after, it became eloquent 
with religious enthusiasm, or shot off into meta- 





























physical speculations—sometimes absurd, some- 
times profound, generally suggestive and interesting. 
A creature of caprice and impulse and whim, her 
talk and her character shifted their colors as rapidly 
as those of a chameleon. She has sent her page 
the round of her guests at three o'clock in the 
morning, with a message that she was playing the 
organ that stood on the staircase at Brocket, and 
begged the favor of their company to hear her. 
Strange to say, it was a summons generally obeyed, 
and those who obeyed did not regret the loss of 
their sleep; for when the audience had assembled, 
she soon relinquished the solemn keys of the organ, 
and her talk would be so brilliant and amusing 
that the dawn found one still listening spellbound, 
without a thought of bed. 


This extract I give from Bulwer, who 
first loved and then finished by hating 
the fascinating talker, who must in- 
deed have been a trying lady if she 
often roused her guests at so early an 
hour. 

Her husband seems to have been the 
only one of the many men who loved 
her, and who remained true to her, 
perhaps because she was truer to him 
than to any of the others, even though 
her loyalty to him manifested itself 
after a peculiar fashion. And their 
separation was caused only by what he 
thought was a nervous dislike to him- 
self. He could not bring himself to 
believe that which others already knew 
to be the truth, that his wife was men- 
tally disordered; when at last he did 
realize it, and she wrote to him asking 
him to take her back, he did so and 
treated her with the greatest considera- 
tion and tenderness. 

Her friendship for Byron ended in a 
violent quarrel followed by mutual re- 
crimination, Lady Caroline attacking 
Byron fiercely in her novel ‘*Glenar- 
von,”’ describing him as half fiend and 
half archangel, drawing an easily recog- 
nized portrait with many of his real 
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traits and filled up with fantastic addi- 
tions.of her own imagination. Byron 
replied by writing of her; ‘‘She played 
the devil and then wrote a novel.”’ 
And a little later in a manuscript 
poem widely circulated he wrote of 
her as ‘“‘false to him, a fiend to me.”’ 
It was in consequence of this last attack 
that Lady Caroline in a fit of bitter re- 
sentment burnt manuscripts of the 
poet’s letter and a copy of the miniature 
he had given her, while white-robed 
maidens danced around the pyre sol- 
emnly chanting verses composed for 
the occasion by the lady herself. This 
performance, however, seems to have 
meant no more than did her scene with 
the supper knife at Lady Heathcote’s, 
for she had carefully kept the originals 
of both the letters and portrait. She 
seems to have returned in some degree 
to her infatuation, first besieging Byron 
with appeals to return to her and then 
treasuring the portrait and letters to 
the end of her life. 

The end of her career proved as sad 
as its beginning promised to be brilliant 
and happy. Her boy was little more 
than an idiot; many of her friends 
forsook her, and at the last she lost 
control of her mind and died at a com- 
paratively early age. 

It now remains to be seen how closely 
Mrs. Ward will adhere to the original 
story or whether she will change it as 
she did that of Mlle. de Lespinasse. 
There an artistic and truthful ending 
had to be sacrificed to the Non-Con- 
formist Conscience of the great British 
public; but in this case Lady Caroline 
Lamb's frailties were punished as se- 
verely as the most moral of British 
critics could possibly desire; nor is it 
easy to see how Mrs. Ward can finish 
her tale otherwise than in accordance 
with the facts. 




















XII 


Mrs. EUSTACE was the first to dart 
out of the room. ‘“‘I must get my 
furs,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t pro- 
pose to freeze to death.”’ 

Away she went up the stairs, accom- 
panied by a maid who had been linger- 
ing in the hall. Mrs. Henderson, 
looking at least ten years younger than 
she had appeared in her own house, 
followed, laughing immoderately and 
leading Letty by the hand. To my 
astonishment, I noticed that Letty ap- 
peared to enter into the spirit of the 
adventure. 

**T suppose we must go,’” Alice re- 
marked to me in the hall, and Lily 
Valentine, coming up at the moment, 
whispered, ‘‘ Were n’t they idiots? If 
actors behaved in this way on the 
road, they ’d be arrested.”’ 

Holbrook, separated from the actress 
during the supper, had been in eclipse; 
but now he reassumed his radiance. 
**You ’Il have to sleep all day to-mor- 
row, Lily,’’ he said. 

I was impressed by the instinctive 
way in which we had formed our little 
group. While we were lingering, the 
others were eagerly putting on their 
heavy outer garments. 

**Say, you people are n’t going to 
back out are you?’’ Monty called to 
us, and without answering in words 
we reluctantly prepared for the ride. 

Suddenly Mrs. Eustace’s voice 
sounded from the head of the stairs. 
“*I dare everybody to slide down the 
baluster.”’ 

She looked very handsome and reck- 
less as she stood up there, arrayed from 
head to foot in furs. In a flash the 
irrepressible little Monty was at her 
side. ‘‘Here goes!” he cried, and 
down he slid, touching the ground with 
his toes and giggling to the top of his 
voice. Mrs. Eustace followed, scream- 
ing, her arms extended and her hair fly- 
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She landed 
with a force that threw her straight 


ing about her fur cap. 


into Cosgrave’s arms. He gave hera 
little squeeze, and as she pushed him 
back she said: ‘‘Why don't you take 
the dare? Let ’s see if you have any 
sand.” 

At that moment, Lily Valentine, 
Holbrook, and Ferris were fired with 
emulation. Up the stairs they scram- 
bled. At sight of them, Cosgrave fol- 
lowed, and an excited discussion took 
place as to which should go first. 
Finally, at sight of Mrs. Henderson 
and Letty approaching, Dick Ferris 
insisted that precedence should be 
given them; but Mrs. Henderson 
shuddered at the proposal and as Letty 
gently demurred, Lily Valentine darted 
forward and came down in a whirl 
of applause. Holbrook followed so 
quickly that he nearly knocked the girl 
off her feet. 

“‘O scare-cat!’’ Mrs. Eustace called 
up to Cosgrave, who stood hesitating 
on the landing, with what seemed to 
me a rather pale face and angry eyes. 
At the words he started forward and 
began the descent, not deftly like the 
others, but uncertainly, dizzily. When 
he had arrived half-way down he sud- 
denly lurched to one side, made a ~ 
somersault clear over the baluster, and 
fell heavily on the hall floor. 

For a moment we were alarmed; 
but Cosgrave, red in the face, quickly 
picked himself up. Mrs. Eustace, who 
was bubbling with laughter, seized Dick 
Ferris by the arm, and the two rushed 
out on the porch. She seemed to be 
trying to emphasize her delight over 
Cosgrave’s discomfiture. 

‘It ’s too wicked to keep the poor 
chauffeurs up so late!’’ cried Mrs. Hen- 
derson, as she made her way out on 
the porch. 

‘Well, there ’s no need of them 
anyway.’’ Teddy fixed his eyes on 
the three fierce lights that were coming 














up the path... The big automobiles, as 
they stood inside the portico, looked 
like enormous illuminated beetles. 

‘*Will there be room for us all?’’ 
Mrs. Eustace nervously gasped. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, she turned 
and said in a low voice: ‘‘Oh, bother 
the old chauffeurs. They ’ll only be in 
the way. You can manage one of 
those machines, can’t you, Dick?’’ 
She spoke with a feverish authority, 
and I noticed that she kept her eyes 
away from Cosgrave’s face. 

It was quickly arranged that Ferris, 
Holbrook, and Teddy were to run the 
machines, and, without ceremony or 
even the pretence of order, we climbed 
into the seats. Alice and I kept to- 
gether, and it was a great relief to me 
to find her sitting beside me. In front, 
sat Dick Ferris with Mrs. Eustace; I 
was amused to note that Alice and I 
were not the only alert ones. In the 
automobile that faced us we saw Hol- 
brook with Letty Henderson at his side 
and with Lily Valentine and Cosgrave 
behind. Teddy brought up the rear 
with a strange assortment—the two 
elder Hendersons and Monty! 

It took us only a few moments to 
get up speed, and we flew over the 
snow-clad roads, the cold air buzzing 
around our heads, the stars looking on, 
beautiful and severe, seeming in their 
calm toreproach us. We passed groups 
of low gray buildings which I supposed 
to be Teddy’s stock-farm; but I de- 
cided not to distract the amateur 
chauffeur by asking questions. Even 
Mrs. Eustace had ceased to be voluble. 
On either side the bare boughs of the 
trees looked like ever-changing etch- 
ings. Our machines took each hill as 
if it were a declivity and, after a con- 
vulsive pause, they would plunge down 
with atorrent-likespeed. At moments 
I felt as if I were on board ship in a 
fierce gale. It was glorious, exhilarat- 
ing, and, if Alice had not been present, 
I should have been perfectly happy; 
but the thought that she was at the 
mercy of that reckless Dick Ferris gave 
me a sickly feeling of apprehension. I 
have often noticed what a damper mar- 
riage is on physical courage. 

We must have gone a dozen miles 
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when Ferris began to slow down. 
**Well!’’ he said, laughing triumphantly 
into Mrs. Eustace’s face. ‘‘What d’ 
ye think about turning back?” 

We stood puffing while the others 
came up. After a great deal of shout- 
ing, it was decided that we should re- 
turn by way of the farm and that Teddy 
should take the lead. So we turned 
about and started back by a side-road, 
quickly resuming the old pace. The 
moon was going down and over the 
landscape hung a thin fog. The crisp 
cold was turning to dampness. The 
small farmhouses seemed to dash past 
us like scenes in a panorama, leaving 
behind the occasional sound of a dog’s 
futile barking. 

As we approached the farm, the 
clouds that had partly obscured the 
moon passed, and the expanse of open 
country became bathed in a faint light, 
making a really magnificent spectacle. 
Dick Ferris shut off the speed so that 
we might enjoy it. 

‘“*Now is n’t that a fine place!’’ he 
exclaimed in his richest brogue. 
**Teddy must have nearly three hun- 
dred acres there.”’ 

**Did he plan all this himself?”’ I 
asked, letting my eyes roam over the 
farm-buildings. 

“Every bit of it. He began as soon 
as he came into his property. He’sa 
wonderful lad, that Teddy.”’ 

‘*Let ’s get him to take us over the 
place,’”’ said Mrs. Eustace, eagerly. 

‘‘Now?’’ Ferris gasped, with sur- 
prise and amusement. ‘‘Sure it would 
be an imposition on the animals.”’ 

‘* This is just the time,’’ Mrs. Eustace 
insisted, ‘‘while we ’re in the mood. 
We ’Il be too tired to-morrow. Catch 
up, Dick,” she urged, ‘‘and see what 
the others say.’’ 

Ferris laughed, plainly delighted with 
Mrs. Eustace’s familiarity. In a few 
moments we overtook the other ma- 
chines. Teddy expressed his readiness 
to guide us over the stock-farm then 
and there. ‘We have electric light in 
all the buildings,’’ he explained. 

We slowed down as we neared the 
farm and moved stealthily. The gates, 
at the entrance, were wide open, and 
we passed the little lodge whereTeddy’s 
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manager lived. The first building we 
reached was the stable for the thorough- 
breds. As Teddy switched on the 
electric lights the place focussed itself 
on our view like a picture in a cine- 
matograph: on either side ran the 
stalls, the flanks of the horses visible 
here and there. 

‘‘Heavens!”’ cried Mrs. Eustace. 
**See them standing up at this hour of 
the night. Don’t they ever go to 
sleep?”’ 

“‘They sleep standing,’’ Teddy 
grunted,—'‘that is,’’ he added, “‘most 
of the time. They generally lie 
down for an hour or so during the 
night.”’ 

““You see, a good deal depends on 
the way they ’re bedded,’’ Dick Ferris 
added, more graciously. ‘*Did ye ever 
see such bedding? Look at the fresh 
straw, will you?”’ 

‘*Ah, it ’s better to be a horse than a 
human being,” Mrs. Eustace tragically 
remarked, and Dick Ferris added with 
a laugh, ‘‘Especially if ye can be a 
thoroughbred.”’ 

Teddy led us from stall to stall, giv- 
ing us the name of each horse and occa- 
sionally a bit of pedigree. Three of the 
horses, he mentioned, had not yet come 
down from the Horse Show, and Dick 
Ferris added that one of these had 
taken a blue ribbon during the week. 
Mrs. Eustace declared that if she could 
live in a stable so sweet and clean and 
shining as that, she ’d consider herself 
well off. ‘‘Have n’t you ever noticed 
what delightful houses stables make?”’ 
she flippantly asked. ‘‘Some friends 
of mine in Stockbridge have made a 
perfectly beautiful summer-house out 
of one of their stables.’’ 

Teddy, who seemed bored by Mrs. 
Eustace’s comments, rather ostenta- 
tiously devoted himself to Alice and 
Letty; Dick Ferris, while Cosgrave 
lingered wearily in the background, 
kept volubly explaining the good 
points of the horses to his companion. 
I could hear him predicting that in 
five years Teddy would be recognized 
as the greatest breeder of horses and 
cattle in the country and as the owner 
of the finest stock-farm in the world. 
““Ye should see his cows!’’ he cried 





out. ‘‘Teddy, let ’s go to the cow- 
house,”’ 

‘“We ’re coming to that,” Teddy re- 
plied in a growl, and he threw open the 
door, letting in a rush of icy air. 
‘*Don’t let the horses catch cold,’’ he 
admonished us and, in a moment, we 
were standing under the stars again. 

It seems absurd, it seems incredible, 
that with four o’clock ringing in our 
ears, from the tower-clock of the car- 
riage-house, we should actually have 
proceeded on a tour of that stock-farm. 
But no one, except Cosgrave, betrayed 
signs of fatigue; he plainly grew more 
and more resentful. We inspected 
Teddy’s carriages, all kinds of car- 
riages, including several that I had 
never seen before, one of which Dick 
Ferris explained had been specially 
built according to a design of Teddy’s, 
high, low, broad, narrow, black, yellow, 
and red, and we admired Teddy’s har- 
nesses, with mountings of nickel-plate, 
silver-plate, and gold-plate. Then 
we visited the polo-ponies and the 
cart-horses and the stallions. Mrs. 
Eusace kept insisting that she was 
crazy to see the cows, and when we 
finally reached the cow-house she fell 
into rhapsodies over the patient beasts 
laying on their haunches as they turned 
on us their big, pathetic eyes. ‘‘After 
all,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t believe I 
should care to be a horse even if I 
could be a thoroughbred. It ’s so 
much more comfortable to be a cow.’’ 

‘*And take your siesta in the middle 
of the day,’’ said Dick Ferris. ‘‘It’s 
funny to see them squat down every 
day of their lives and go fast asleep.” 

It was cruel and I suppose it was 
vulgar that I should have kept wonder- 
ing what effect our tone of inspection 
was having on Letty Henderson’s mind. 
If Teddy had been a thousand times 
more adroit than he really was, I re- 
flected, he could not have chosen a 
more ingenious way of showing his im- 
portance and his power. As he turned 
his sharp little eye on his property, 
dropping a quiet word here and there, 
he must have assumed in the girl’s 
eyes some of the proportions of a hero. 

When we had inspected the kennels, 
which, on our appearance, burst into 
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an uproar, Mrs. Eustace insisted that 
we should be taken down to the race- 
track. So back into the automobiles 
we climbed and away we sped. Al- 
ready, faint melancholy streaks were 
appearing in the east. 

‘‘We might as well make a night of 
it,” Mrs. Henderson said cheerfully. 

I did not quite appreciate the logic 
of this philosophy; but I acquiesced. 
When we reached the track, we found 
that only faint traces of snow had been 
left on it and we made a swift turn 
around it. As the three automobiles 
slowed up and lingered together, Mrs. 
Eustace exclaimed : 

‘“‘Oh, would n’t it be great if we 
could have a race over the course.”’ 

‘Well, let me get out first!’’ Mrs. 
Henderson cried in alarm, appreciating 
the speed with which Mrs. Eustace’s 
suggestions were usually acted on. 

‘*No race for me!’’ Lily Valentine 
said with decision. ‘‘I prefer to die 
in my bed!” 

‘“‘We might have a race for the 
chauffeurs,’’ said Dick Ferris, plainly 
to humor Mrs. Eustace. 5 

A mass of furs rose from one of the 
automobiles; and Mrs. Eustace leaped 
from the machine before it could be 
stopped. 

“‘I object to my manager’s risking 
his life!’’ cried Lily Valentine, and I 
noted that there was more than appre- 
hension in her voice, something very 
like emotion. 

‘“‘Oh, I’m all right, Lily,’’ said Hol- 
brook reassuringly. ‘*‘Be gamey.’’ 

‘“Who has a stop-watch?” As Mrs. 
Eustace spoke I had a realizing sense 
of the quality in her that had brought 
her into the ranks of the divorced and 
into the complication with which she 
was even now entangling: herself. I 
also realized what was more serious, 
the way in which her recklessness 
could involve others. 

‘“‘Here ’s a watch,’”’ said Teddy, 
holding out his arm toward Mrs. 
Eustace. ‘‘It’s not astop-watch; but 
it will do just as well.” 

‘““‘How many times around in a 
mile?’’ Mrs. Eustace breathlessly 
asked. ‘‘Let ’s make it short and 
sharp, or we shall simply perish out 
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here. Five did you say? Now we 
must have a prize for the chauffeur who 
makes the mile in the best time—a 
prize offered by the ladies. What 
shall it be? Let ’s make it a diamond 
pin. We'll attend to the details after- 
ward.” 

Cosgrave was observing the proceed- 
ings with a supercilious expression in 
his face. In the gray light, he looked 
curiously old and bitter. Somehow 
his attitude conveyed a sense of de- 
tachment at once amusing and pathetic. 

The automobiles lined up slowly, 
and at the word from Mrs. Eustace 
they moved forward. Holbrook was 
the first to take the lead, and in a few 
seconds he had gained several yards on 
the two others, who kept closely to- 
gether. He gradually increased his 
advantage and Teddy drew away from 
Ferris. When they neared us again 
they were moving with such speed that 
it was difficult to tell them apart. 
They passed us with a fearful din which 
drowned out our cries. Holbrook and 
Ferris, I perceived, were bending for- 
ward, but Teddy was seated erect, 
with an air of easy control. It was 
fine to see them round the curves 
and sweep up the track. As they ap- 
proached us a second time, I saw that . 
both Teddy and Ferris were gaining on 
Holbrook and that Teddy was driving 
Ferris to the edge of the track in an 
effort to pass him. In our excitement 
we ran towards the opposite corner, 
and at the turn we saw Teddy fairly 
leap toward Holbrook, leaving Ferris 
behind. Then we hurried back to our 
first position. Teddy and Holbrook 
came roaring down together, with Hol- 
brook on the inside, resisting Teddy’s 
effort to ride around him and to wrest 
his advantage. The next moment, 
Ferris, in mad pursuit and plainly 
gaining, shot past. Again we ran to 
the other side as Holbrook and Ferris 
turned in parallel curves, with Ferris 
close behind. We strained our eyes to 
follow, and we watched Teddy moving 
slowly ahead of Holbrook, keeping at 
one side and making a desperate effort 
to-run his machine close to the track. 
Suddenly a human figure rose in the 
air, turned several times, and fell 
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heavily on the ground. One machine 
kept moving furiously, radiating a fierce 
light, and the other, its light quenched 
and seemingly enveloped in fog, made 
a black spot on the landscape, tumbling 
along the track and then remaining 
stationary. Toward this spot Ferris 
was approaching with terrific speed, 
but, with a quick turn, he dodged it 
and went on. 

I was vaguely aware that, as I 
watched, I heard fearful screams of 
women, in’ which Alice’s voice was 
mingled. 

**Some one is killed!’’ Mrs. Eustace 
cried hysterically. 

I ran with all my might, slipping 
here and there over the frozen ground, 
and with Monty beside me. I could 
hear the others running behind us, and 
I saw the two automobiles tearing back 
to that black spot. As we approached, 
I saw Ferris and Holbrook bending 
over the limp figure of Teddy. The 
ghastly light of the morning seemed 
focussed on the boy’s white face. 

Holbrook was pressing his ear against 
Teddy’s side. ‘‘I don’t get the heart- 
beat,’” he whispered. 

Ferris began to tear off Teddy’s thick 
gloves. ‘‘He must have struck his 
head, the poor chap!”’ he said, and I 
was impressed by the affection and the 
pity in the voice. I lifted Teddy’s 
shoulders from the hard ground. It 
was ghastly to see the head fall back. 

At that moment Cosgrave came up 
and he looked on helplessly; then he 
offered a practical suggestion that at 
once roused us. ‘‘Get him into the 
house and telephone for some doctors.”’ 

I looked up and I saw Letty Hen- 
derson approaching, followed by Alice 
and, at some distance, by the others. 
Letty looked as if she might at any 
moment fall to the ground from weak- 
ness. On seeing Teddy, she uttered 
a smothered cry, threw herself on the 
ground, took his face in her arms, and 
pressed her cheek against it, bursting 
into tears and wailing aloud. 

We were all stupefied. 

““We must get him back to the 
house,’’ Cosgrave repeated, and his 
authority of manner relieved the sit- 
uation. 
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The elder Hendersons stood apart. 
Their faces wore a look of hopeless’ 


defeat, painful to see. They gazed at 
Teddy as one might view the wreck of 
a ship or a collapsed building. 

Alice took Letty by the arm and 
drew her away. I remember wonder- 
ing why in that emergency Mrs. Hen- 
derson did not protect her daughter; 
but she seemed dazed. Henderson 
came with Mrs. Eustace just as Ferris 
and I lifted Teddy into one of the 
automobiles. I held the boy in my 
arms and Ferris took control of the 
machine, and Letty and Alice rode in 
the back seat. As we approached the 
house, Letty kept bending forward and 
brushing Teddy’s face with her hand- 
kerchief and moaning. 

‘*He ’s dead! Oh, I know he ’s 
dead!’’ she repeated again and again. 

A middle-aged woman whom I had 
seen in the house received us and with 
our burden we went to the nearest bed- 
room. Meanwhile, one of the servants 
telephoned for the nearest physician. 
Other servants quickly removed Ted- 
dy’s outer garments and bathed his 
face. He gave no sign of life. 

Letty and Alice were busying them- 
selves about the room, doing a thou- 
sand things, apparently, I could not 
tell what. A fearful bustle went on 
about us. It was only keeping us, I 
felt sure, from facing the truth. 

How the others got back, I cannot 
remember. I only know that, after a 
time, I heard their voices in the hall. 
Then some one proposed that Ferris or 
Holbrook go in an automobile with 
one of the servants for a guide and 
bring the doctor. 

It struck me as strange that no one 
had thought of that before. 

Then for a long time there was run- 
ning about and weeping and telephon- 
ing to New York. Meanwhile, we all 
grew convinced that, though Teddy 
might not be dead, he could not pos- 
sibly be saved. I recall going from 
room to room in that strange house 
and finding everything familiar. I felt 
as if I had been there for weeks. I 
suppose we were all a little crazy. 

At last the local doctor came, a slight, 
blond young man with a little mus- 














tache. He carried a little bag like the 
bag doctors carry on the stage, and he 
had a curiously superficial and inade- 
quate air. Ferris and I followed him 
into the room. He made a quick ex- 
amination, and he announced that 
Teddy was not dead, but he doubted 
if much could be done. 

His indifferent manner alarmed me. 
But, having delivered his opinion, he 
sent Holbrook back in the automobile 
for his electric batteries, and he set 
desperately to work. 

Two hours later Teddy gave signs of 
life. I had the good fortune to be the 
one to break the news to the guests 
downstairs. They included every one 
in the house party except Letty and 
her mother, who, on the arrival of the 
doctor, had disappeared. Alice volun- 
teered to tell Letty, and the others 
announced that they were going to 
bed. 

‘‘T suppose we ought to leave as soon 
as we can,” said Mrs. Eustace. ‘‘But 
there ’s no train till the afternoon.”’ 
Then she maliciously added: “I sup- 
pose the Hendersons will stay. They 
seem to own Teddy now.”’ 

Mrs. Eustace walked into the hall 
and I followed, to see if Alice were 
coming down again. The others waved 
their hands to us and went up-stairs. 

“It does seem rather stupid to go to 
bed at this time,’’ she said. 

I was leaning forward to pick up a 
piece of paper that I had noticed on 
the floor. ‘‘Here ’s something that 
must have dropped out of some one’s 
pocket,”’ I said. 

‘*Teddy’s probably,’’ Mrs. Eustace 
remarked, absently, and as I looked at 
the writing she glanced over my shoul- 
der. We both read the first few lines 
in a large masculine hand. 

vs Been pretty patient about 
your matters. When you gave me the 
diamonds in pledge, it was understood 
that you were to redeem them within 
three days, and it was on that assurance 
I lent you the fifteen hundred dollars. 
Now I . 

Mechanically I let my hand drop. 
“It ’s evidently a private letter,” I 
said, and I resisted an inclination to 
hold the letter behind my back. Some- 
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how, I could not look into Mrs. Eus- 
tace’s face. : 

“It ’s mine,’’ she said, quietly, and 
she reached out. 

Then I looked at her and was startled 
by the expression in her eyes. They 
fairly crackled. 

**Yours?’’ I repeated, in amazement. 

She bowed with a dignity that I 
had not noticed in her before. ‘‘I 
must have dropped it from my fur 
coat.”’ 

I had just one of two things to do: 
either to accuse her of lying and of 
wishing to pry into the private affairs 
of some one else, or to give up the let- 
ter. So I gave up the letter, and I 
have never done an act of politeness 
with so miserable a conscience. 

Mrs. Eustace walked serenely up- 
stairs, giving me a smile over the balus- 
ter, from the very spot where Cosgrave 
had come a-cropper. ‘‘It ’s hardly 
good-night, I suppose,’’ she said. 
*‘Perhaps it ought to be good-morn- 
ing.” 

“* Pleasant dreams to you,’’ I replied, 
without meaning to be disagreeable, 
and I was relieved when she disap- 
peared. Too nervous to keep still, I be- 
gan to pace the hall. The whole house 
was wrapped in silence, and I inwardly 
shivered. Perhaps it was the events of 
the night, perhaps it was loss of sleep 
—but something had given me a sense 
of the horror of life. Could it be that 
not twelve hours had passed since Alice 
and I were at the Horse Show? Our 
little apartment seemed a haven of 
peace now—impregnably fortified 
against danger. What a fool I had been 
to open the gates! 

My thought was so morbid, hectic, 
perhaps I ought to say, that I had a 
guilty sense on hearing my name called 
in a whisper. I walked out into the 
hall and I saw Alice at the head of the 
stairs. She beckoned to me and I fol- 
lowed her into the suite that had been 
assigned to us, a big room filled with 
heavy old furniture, two dressing- 
rooms, and a bath. 

‘*This looks comfortable,’’ I said, 
surveying the place, but Alice was in 
no mood to discuss material things. 
“I ’ve been talking with Letty’s 





















mother,’’ she explained, still whisper- 
ing, though no one could possibly hear 
us. ‘‘She says that she ‘s known all 
along that Letty was in love with 
him.”’ 

‘*Well, that ’s a good joke on you,”’ 
I replied, reproducing her manner of 
deep secrecy. 

*“What was?’’ Alice said with indig- 
nant innocence. 

**She fooled you all right.’’ 

**It was certainly very remarkable,” 
Alice acknowledged. ‘‘Of course, if 
he lives, he ‘ll get her now.”’ 

“You mean that some one will tell 
him how she behaved—her mother, I 
suppose.” 

**She ’Il want to marry him. That 
is, of course—’’ Alice checked her- 
self. ‘‘The doctors say he is going to 
live.”’ 

“Why will she want to marry him? 
Do you mean that she ’Il consider her- 
self compromised by that rush of 
sympathy?” 

**She ’ll think that she ’s in love wit 
him.”’ 

‘*Well, won’t she be?”’ 

‘*As much as she is now,’’ Alice 
oracularly replied. 

‘“‘Well, it ’s too deep for me,’’ I 
exclaimed. 

“It’s perfectly simple. For a long 
time now Teddy has been in her 
imagination. At first, she hated him, 
or she thought she did. That may 
have been mere obstinacy. Then he 
piqued her interest. For the past few 
days at the Horse Show he’s been a 
great personage. And, then, to-night 
here R 

‘*He’s been IT!”’ I concluded. 

**The accident took place at exactly 
the right psychological moment. The 
only danger is ‘3 

‘“Of his dying.”’ 

““Of her dying—from shame,’’ Alice 
corrected, with a faint smile. 

‘Shame does n't kill.”’ 

“*Of course,’’ Alice went on, scorn- 
ing my wisdom, ‘‘the excitement.rather 
kept her from realizing to-night. But 
when she wakes up in the morning it 
‘will be perfectly awful for her.”” __ 

“*Especially if she hears that Teddy 
has eaten a hearty breakfast. The 
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only decent thing for him to do is to 
propose marriage at once.”’ 

‘*He ’ll have to get all these people 
out of the house first.”’ 

‘*Including ourselves.’’ 

“‘Mrs. Henderson has asked us to 
stay till Monday.” 

I thought of Mrs. Eustace. ‘‘Well, 
she zs running things, is n’t she?”’ 

‘She says our staying will make it 
easier for Letty. And she says that 
Teddy likes us both ever so much.’’ 

“‘So she has begun to interpret 
Teddy already, has she? Poor Teddy! 
Think. of those two people as /n- 
Laws for life.” 

In reproof of my flippancy, Alice 
turned away. ‘I must get some 
sleep,’’ she said. 

‘‘Well, I ’ve never been so wide- 
awake in my life. I ’m going down- 
stairs to read.”’ 

Then I thought of that letter-epi- 
sode; but, fearing that a little more 
agitation would keep Alice awake, 
I resolved to say nothing about it for 
the present. 

I tiptoed through the hall, pausing 
for a moment to listen at Teddy’s 
door, without hearing a sound, and 
then I went down-stairs. In the fire- 
place of the big living-room where I 
had observed the books and the pipes, 
I was delighted to find that two enor- 
mous logs were blazing. I chose a mild- 
looking pipe, filled it with some tobacco 
from a bowl on one of the tables, picked 
up a book, and settled myself comfort- 
ably. I only made a pretence of read- 
ing, for the warmth from the fire 
gradually soothed me and I should cer- 
tainly have fallen sound asleep if I had 
not heard a rustle of skirts. I looked 
around and saw Lily Valentine, en- 
veloped in a loose blue silk gown half- 
covered with filmy lace that had big 
yellow butterflies woven in it. Her 
hair hung down her back in a long 
braid. I had never seen her look so 
pretty and picturesque. 

She made a little squeak of alarm, 
and I jumped, laughing, from my 
seat. When she saw my face, she 
looked relieved. 

‘Oh, it ’s only the dramatist,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I could n’t sleep and | grew so 











nervous that I could n’t even stay in 
bed. I thought I could steal down 
and get a book without any one’s seeing 
me.’ She shivered, unnecessarily, I 
thought, for the house was warm 
enough, and she drew the silk and lace 
closely about her thin figure. ‘‘Don’t 
you think this place is spookey?”’ 

‘‘I suppose any place is apt to seem 
spookey if you ’ve been staying up all 
night.”’ 

‘I’m going to sit in your chair,” 
the actress went on, still shivering. 
‘‘You draw up another, won’t you? 
Now don’t look at my feet.’’ She 
drew her knees toward her chin, but 
not before I had caught a glimpse of 
pink and white toes peering out of 
little sandals. 

‘You don’t mind, do you?”’ Lily 
Valentine resumed. ‘‘You see, I 'm 
so used to running about in the theatre 
in négligé that I suppose I ’ve become 
positively brazen. Still,’’— she glanced 
apprehensively at the door,—‘‘I don’t 
want to be caught by those society 
people,’’ she said. ‘‘I have to be aw- 
fully circumspect before them. People 
who are n’t actors are so queer. That’s 
one beautiful thing about the theatre: 
no one ever misunderstands —trifles, 
I mean. But ¢hese,’’ she added scorn- 
fully, with a turn of her pretty wrist, 
“‘they ’re always ready to think the 
most dreadful things.” : 

““At this moment Society is sound 
asleep!’’ I remarked. 

“Yes, I suppose that for them seven 
o'clock in the morning is the witching 
hour of night. Well, it is for me, too, 
usually.” Then her face brightened. 
“‘Has n’t it been exciting? Do you 
know, it all seemed unreal to me? I 
kept thinking of it asa play. It made 
me so cross. It’s such a privilege to 
be in a real tragedy, is n’t it? I’ve 
assisted atso few. With me, it ’s been 
comedy principally—and farce.” 

“‘T suppose all terrible things seem 
unreal to the people who are going 
through them,’’ I said, unable to resist 
making a fine literary generalization. 

““Well, that sounds awfully deep. I 
wonder if it ’s really so,’’ Miss Valen- 
‘tine calmly retorted. I don’t think 


that she meant to snub me; she was 
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merely used to doing what most of us 
frequently do not dare to do, express- 
ing exactly what she thought. 

“‘And then Letty Henderson,’’ she 
went on, “‘making that scene! And 
doing it just like an actress. Positively, 
it took my breath away. The only 
thing I missed was the footlights. 
Foolish girl,’’ she added reflectively, 
“*to give herself away like that!” 

“*Maybe they ‘re engaged!’’ I dis- 
honestly remarked, with some vague 
notion of being chivalrous. 

Miss Valentine gave me a reproach- 
ful look. ‘‘I hope they will be soon,’’ 
she said with a significance that made 
me realize how accurately she had 
duplicated my train of thought. ‘‘ Well, 
let ’s talk about pleasant things. Have 
you been a good boy and done a lot of 
work?’”’ 

**I ’ve done some work,”’ I evasively 
replied. ‘‘I ’m not sure it ’s good 
work.” 

“Dear me! What conscious modesty ! 
The great thing is to get work done— 
good or bad. NowI’m going to tell 
you asecret. We ’ve been ordered off 
to the road on next Saturday night. 
The announcement of the last week is 
to be made in the papers this morning.”’ 

‘*That is, indeed, a secret,’’ I said 
with a smile. ‘‘Thank you for this 
mark of confidence.’’ 

“*And do you know what that means 
unless you write a perfectly great play? 
It means a heart-breaking tour for me 
all winter. You have my life in your 
hands,’’ 

“‘I appreciate the responsibility,’’ I 
replied with a gravity not altogether 
assumed. 

“*They ‘re nearly famished for attrac- 
tions—the managers here. Everything 
is falling down. Sothere ’s some con- 
solation forme. If we put your play 
on and it ’s a go, I may be able to get 
back to New York before the winter ’s 
over. There ’s going to be a great deal 
doing that I don’t care to miss. Now 
I ’ve been thinking of that entrance of 
mine on horseback.’’ 

**Yes?’’ I said apprehensively, feel- 
ing as people do when warding off 
danger. 


“*I don’t like it. In the first place, 
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it ’s been done to the death in dozens 
of old pieces.” 

“I thought it was quite original!’’ I 
gasped. 

“‘That ’s because you go to the 
literary things. From those anemic 
plays you ’d never know that a horse 
existed. Can you imagine Ibsen intro- 
ducing any healthy animal into a play 
of his? I don’t suppose you ’ve seen 
a melodrama since you were a boy. 
In the melodramas Heroines are always 
entering on horseback. Now I don’t 
look well on a horse.”’ 

I started to protest. 

“‘Don’t. This is business. I know. 
Besides, I ’m not especially graceful, 
and I don’t believe I could make that 
jump to the ground with the proper 
sangfroid and authority. And on the 
first night’’—Miss Valentine pressed 
her hand against her ears in an ecstasy 
of anguish—‘‘on the first night I should 
simply die of fright for fear the horse 
would jump over the foot-lights or 
something awful would happen. Sup- 
pose I should get my feet tangled in 
the stirrups! And if the first entrance 
went wrong, it would be all up with 
me for the rest of the evening. And 
think what would happen to the play.’”’ 

“I will change that entrance!’’ I 
promptly declared. 

*‘A nice demure entrance would be 
better, I’m sure,’’ Miss Valentine re- 
sumed sweetly. ‘“‘And you ’re going 
to give me plenty of comedy, are n’t 
you? Ofcourse, I still want emotional 
intensity too; but people are used to 
seeing me in comedy, and they love 
to be amused. Some day, I ’m going 
to make them accept me in a great big 
réle like ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 
But not yet awhile. I ‘Il wait till I 
understand more about life. Do you 
know,’’ she went on with an eagerness 
that made me suspect the night’s ad- 
ventures had left her a little hysterical, 
“I believe that ’s the great trouble 
with me. I went on the stage too 
young. It’s all nonsense, the talk of 
the old-fashioned actors about the 
earlier the training the better, as if 
acting were just a matter of habit. If 
it ’s worth anything, it must have some 
basis of intellectuality.”’ 
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‘*True!’’ I said, with a seriousness 
which kept in check an inclination to 
smile. I wished that Alice might be 
present to hear this girl lay down the 
law about art. ‘‘ But don’t you think,”’ 
I ventured to say, ‘‘that actors gain a 
good deal by just going on with their 
work and by travelling? ”’ 

‘*A precious lot there is to be gained 
in that way!’’ Miss Valentine retorted. 
She must have suspected patronage. 
*“What is to be learned from the rub- 
bish that most of them play in? And 
as for travelling, the most they learn is 
that hotels are the deadliest, dreariest 
places in the world, and that there ’s 
no place like New York. You can’t 
live on the road; you can’t even read 
anything except the cheap magazines 
that you buy on the trains, and then, 
every minute, you ‘re wearing your 
eyesout. Travelling! I consider that 
just so much time taken out of my life.” 

I think I should have resented Miss 
Valentine’s scolding manner if I had 
not reflected that the poor child needed 
sleep. 

‘There ’s nothing in acting except 
for the few who are big successes.”’ 
The girl rested her chin in her hand 
and mused. ‘‘And, by the way.”’ She 
leaned eagerly toward me. ‘‘You ’re 
keeping the cast down, are n’t you? 
Don’t have any superfluous. people. 
The smaller the cast the better. And 
oh! don’t have many women in. 
They ’re such a trial. After all, peo- 
ple pay to see the star, don’t they?” 

*‘I suppose they do,’’ I assented, 
beginning to feel sick at heart. ‘If 
Miss Valentine made many more re- 
strictions, I should find it hard to go 
on withthe play. Already, I reflected, 
with painful anxiety, I had introduced 
five women beside the star. I resolved 
not to tell her. 

“‘I would n’t make the leading 
man’s part too strong, if I were you. 
There ’s a pretty serious danger there. 
Yesterday, after that matindée, I felt too 
tired to change and I had dinner sent 
into my dressing-room and went over 
the book again. It quite frightened 
me to see how strong Prescott was.” 

‘‘Francesca has all the sympathy,’’+ 
I hastily asserted. 














‘“‘I know, but audiences—especially 
women—are attracted by men-charac- 
ters with a streak of the devil in them. 
I ’m so afraid that you ’re going to 
make Francesca too good.” 

We heard steps on the stairs and 
Miss Valentine looked alarmed. She 
drew her dress more tightly around her 
feet. 

‘‘It’s probably one of the servants,’’ 
Isaid. ‘‘Besides,’’ I added, to reassure 
her, ‘‘it’’s nearly eight o’clock in the 
morning, hardly an hour for a rendez- 
vous.” 

‘Eight o'clock, is it possible?” 
She surveyed the place with an air of 
bewilderment. ‘‘I ’m all mixed up. 
Now that you mention the time, I 
begin to feel hungry.’’ 

The imposing presence of Cosgrave 
presented itself at the door. He wore 
a loose-fitting tweed suit with a jacket 
reaching almost to his knees. His 
clothes reminded me that I was still in 
evening dress and that I must look like 
a waiter. 

‘‘Early risers?’’ said Cosgrave, with 
a faint tinge of sarcasm, and Lily 
Valentine, literally clinging to her feet 
with both hands, replied: ‘‘ Mr. Foster 
does n’t deserve any credit. He ’s 
been up all night. I.’m the early 
riser.” 

Cosgrave smiled with supercilious 
humor. His eyes were roaming over 
the floor. 

‘‘Lost anything?’’ Miss Valentine 
asked, and Cosgrave’s face grew pink. 
“‘I dropped part of a letter out of my 
pocket last night. I thought it might 
be here.”’ 

‘Possibly in the hall,’ said Miss 
Valentine with a malicious inflection 
that conveyed a reference to Cosgrave’s 
exhibition of the night before. 

“‘It ’s of no importance,”’ he said, 
and he walked unceremoniously out 
of the room. We heard him moving 
about in the hall and we talked loudly 
about commonplace subjects, as people 
do when they think some one is listen- 
ing. Through the windows we saw 
him cross the porch and start down the 
path, still keeping his eyes on the 
ground, ; 
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‘“‘He’s actually going for a constitu- 
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tional,’’ cried Lily Valentine in amaze- 
ment, and I said nothing. 

One of the servants came down. 
The doctors, he said, had announced 
that all danger was passed and that the 
patient was not likely to suffer any 
serious consequences from the accident. 
Then he proposed that he bring some 
coffee and eggs. ‘*‘We can serve them 
here.’”’ He glanced tentatively from 
the actress to me. 

Lily Valentine shook herhead. ‘‘In 
my room, if you please,’’ she replied, 
and smiling at me, she added: ‘‘I sup- 
pose Mr. Foster will want to breakfast 
with his wife.” 

I replied that I would eat down- 
stairs, and the servant withdrew. Then 
Miss Valentine rose precipitately to 
her feet. ‘‘I feel as if both my legs 
were broken,”’ she whispered, and she 
walked limply acrossthe room. ‘I’m 
going to get back before any one else 
catches me,”’ and, forgetting the book 
she had come for, she passed into the 
hall. 

Our little talk had depressed me and, 
for a few moments I sat in front of the 
fire nursing my misery. I perceived 
now with a powerful vividness that 
there was many a slip between play- 
writing and production. No wonder 
dramatists wore out their lives wait- 
ing for their chance, and, when they 
thought the chance had come, finding 
it to be an illusion. Even if the play 
were put into rehearsal, a mere whim 
of this girl’s might make all my work 
futile. I recalled play after play that 
had actyally been publicly announced 
and then had passed quietly into ob- 
livion. Fortunately, I was aroused 
from my torpor by the return of the 
servant. 

**Mrs. Henderson is coming down to 
breakfast, sir. We shall serve it at 
nine o’clock.”’ 

I leaped to my feet and hurried up- 
stairs. It was ridiculous, my remaining 
in those evening clothes. Alice was 
sleeping peacefully and I tried not to 
wake her. I took an ice-cold bath to 
rouse myself, shaved, and dressed 
quickly. When I went down again, 


Mrs. Henderson was in the living- 
room engaged in earnest talk with her 
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husband. They seemed to be on a 
new basis of intimacy; they looked as 
if they had enjoyed a good rest, and 
their faces positively glowed. When 
I asked for Miss Henderson, the girl’s 
father rubbed his hands and answered 
with a fine heartiness: ‘‘She is sound 
asleep, poorchild. It was such ashock 
to her, Teddy’s accident. When she 
wakes up, she ’ll doubtless feel much 
better.”’ 

The servant entered to announce 
breakfast. Mrs. Henderson sat at the 
head of the table and her husband took 
the place opposite. They both had a 
proprietary air. They radiated satis- 
faction and good cheer. 

“Are we the only early birds?’’ said 
Mrs. Henderson, as she manipulated 
the coffee-urn. 

I explained that Cosgrave must be 
wandering about not far off. 

**Oh, there ’s no knowing when Ze ’// 
come back,’’ Mrs. Henderson amiably 
remarked. ‘‘Those artistic people are 
so erratic. Mrs. Henderson smiled 
at me, holding the sugar tongs in the 
air. ‘‘One? I ’ve made it quite 
strong.” 

They asked if I had been able to 
sleep and, when I replied that I had 
not gone to bed at all, Mrs. Henderson 
expressed solicitude. 

“‘ After all,” said Henderson grandly, 
*‘man is a nocturnal animal. In the 
savage state he used to go out only at 
night, in order to avoid other animals, 
bigger, that used to prey on him. 
Really, I never feel so bright in the 
morning as I do when I ’ve either had 
two or three hours’ sleep or have n’t 
gone to bed at all.’’ 

I felt that Mrs. Henderson was 
undergoing a temporary eclipse; fora 
few moments, she looked quite fatigued 
around the eyes. 

**Take the Negro in the South, for 
example,’ Henderson went on, ‘‘you 
know how dull and shiftless he is by 
day,—too lazy to move. Ah, but at 
night, he is another creature. You ’Il 
find‘ him five miles away from home, 
tearing along the road, his eyes shining. 
After all, civilization moves in a circle. 
After a certain point is reached, the 
nearer we approach the savage.”’ 


’” 
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I was enchanted with this unexpected 
burst of eloquence. I thought I could 
foresee what Henderson would become 
with large prosperity and ease, and I 
realized how dearly his wife would 
have to pay for her succession of dazz- 
ling gowns and dinner-parties. Think 
of having to listen to him for a whole 
lifetime! 

Between Henderson’s inflations, Mrs. 
Henderson would occasionally tuck 
in a personal remark. She explained 
that she was so glad that Letty had 
made a friend like Alice; it was a 
great help to a young girl to know an 
older woman; and Letty had such con- 
fidence in Alice’s advice. I could not 
tell whether she was trying merely to 
be polite or was covertly ridiculing 
Alice and me and crowing over us. If 
Alice had been there, she would have 
known in a jiffy. 

After breakfast, on seeing that Alice 
was still asleep, I decided to go out for 
awalk. I made my way along the path 
we had taken the night before and then 
turned into the road leading to the 
farm. The cold, clear air seemed to 
vibrate with sunshine, and, the boughs 
of the trees, ice-laden, gleamed as if 
they were decorated with gems. In 
the daylight, the farm looked even 
more extensive and impressive than it 
had appeared the night before. The 
buildings seemed to have almost 
doubled in size. Everywhere there 
was a sense of order, and prosperity 
and wholesome cleanliness. 

I walked down the incline leading to 
the race-track and, across the field, I 
saw two figures. They proved to be 
Mrs. Eustace and Dick Ferris. They 
waved their hands to me, and as I 
approached them I saw that they 
had come on the same errand as my 
own. 

‘You must have stolen out of the 
house,’’ I said, and Mrs. Eustace 
shrugged her shoulders: “‘We knew 
you were in there; but I object to eat- 
ing the first meal of the day ex famille. 
So I had some coffee sent up.’’ In 
spite of their exceedingly cordial greet- 
ing, I saw that they were annoyed at 
this intrusion. They had plainly ex- 
pected to be alone. I wondered if 
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they had encountered Cosgrave; but I 
avoided mentioning his name. 

Teddy’s automobile had been left 
where it lay the night before and it 
was a pitiful sight. It was turned 
completely over, and one of the tires, 
suspended in the air, was soft to flabbi- 
ness. One wheel was twisted out of 
shape and the backs of the seats were 
completely demolished; little piles of 
débris, showing the course of the ma- 
chine after the accident, zig-zagged 
along the track. 

“One of the tires must have burst,” 
said Ferris, critically examining the 
wreck, ‘‘and the poor boy must have 
lost control of the machine.” 

“‘Oh, well, he ’s lucky to have 
escaped with his life,’’ said Mrs. Eus- 
tace philosophically. She seemed to 
have forgotten that it was she who 
had inspired that foolhardy race. 

I was trying to think of an excuse to 
help me to escape, when I looked up 
and saw Cosgrave across the track. 
Mrs. Eustace grew red in the face and 
then white around the lips. As Cos- 
grave approached, she ostentatiously 
turned her back. The painter nodded 
to us and, walking straight up to Mrs. 
Eustace, he said: 

‘‘Are n’t you afraid of catching cold 
out here? You ’d better go back to 
the house.”’ ; 

She looked at him without replying. 
Ferris watched the encounter, his little 
blue eyes bright with astonishment. 

**I don’t think I need any assistance 
from you, Mr. ‘Cosgrave, in the care of 
my health.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’’ Cosgrave 
said, in a low voice, and he turned 
away. 

“‘I do think we ought to go back, 
honest,”’ Dick Ferrris interposed, in his 
soothing brogue and his most concilia- 
tory manner. ‘‘I have n’t had any 
breakfast yet,’’ he said, with a smile. 

_So we returned together, talking 
aimlessly and trying not to appear ill 
at ease. Mrs. Eustace walked with 
lofty unconcern, acting as if Cosgrave 
were not present, and addressing her- 
self almost exclusively to Ferris in a 
familiar, almost caressing tone. 

As we stepped on the porch of the 
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house, Lily Valentine, who from the 
hall had seen us approaching, came 
bounding out in a charming gray cloth 
frock. She was evidently in very good 
humor. ‘‘Our invalid has just had 
breakfast,’” she announced, ‘‘and the 
doctors say he can come down-stairs 
for a little while by-and-by.’’ She ex- 
tended her hands out from lier ears 
in wild burlesque. ‘‘But you should 
see his head! I’ve just had a glimpse 
of him; they would n’t let me go in. 
He’s covered with bandages to the tip 
of his nose.’’ She suddenly faced Cos- 
grave. ‘‘Have you found your letter?”’ 
she cried. 

**What letter was that?’’ Mrs. Eus- 
tace asked sharply, fixing her eyes for 
the first time on Cosgrave. 

‘‘Nothing of any account,’’ he said 
carelessly. 

“I think you must mean this,’’ she 
said, and with an impressive indiffer- 
ence to what she had said to me only a 
few hours before, she drew the sheet 
from the muff that she carried and 
passed it to him. 

**Oh, thank you,”’ he replied, and, 
as he walked into the house, Mrs. 
Eustace said to the actress in a loud 
voice: “‘Dick Ferris is going to drive 
me to Westland. There’s a train for 
New York at eleven o’clock.”’ 

When I went up-stairs, Alice was 
wide-awake. I rapidly gave an account 
of the events since she had gone to bed. 
**I don’t see why we can’t take the 
eleven o'clock train from Westland 
too,’’ I concluded. 

**And abandon Letty?”’ said Alice. 

*‘It seems to me she has abandoned 


”? 


us 


“She did n't know her own mind,”’ 


Alice declared. 
along.” 

I could not recall Alice’s saying 
it, but I let the remark stand. ‘‘It 
will be interesting to know how she ’Il 
explain.”’ 

“‘She won't explain,’’ Alice prophe- 
sied with an air of profound conviction. 

‘IT hope you have n’t said anything 
against Teddy.”’ 

Alice became indignant. 
do anything so foolish.’’ 

It ’s bad enough to have heard her 


**I ’ve said that all 


“Asif I’d 
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speak against him. I don’t see how 
she can ever forgive you that.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Edward, if women were the 
deep, scheming creatures that you pre- 
tend you think they are, it would n't 
be possible to live.”’ 

I fairly gasped. 
speechless. 

**Every girl who cares for a man 
feels unsettled, and uncertain at first. 
You know perfectly well that when I 
first saw you I positively hated you.”’ 

That last remark silenced me. I 
could not endure the comparison. 

After a long interval, Alice resumed: 
“It ’s really very pleasant, taking 
breakfast in bed. And then the ex- 
citement of the past twelve hours has 
done me a lot of good.”’ 

I heard a light feminine step and 
some one knocked. I bolted into the 
dressing-room and, a moment later, 
Mrs. Henderson was addressing Alice. 
Through the closed door I could catch 
only a faint murmur of voices. Then 
there was silence. I opened the door 
and the room was empty. Then I 
surmised that Alice had slipped on her 
dressing-gown and gone over to see 
Letty. For a half-hour I waited for 
her to return. Finally she entered 
the room. In her eyes there was a 
look of exaltation, as well as the trace 
of tears. 

‘She ’s much better,’’ said Alice, 
speaking as from a great height. 

*“Does n’t feel ashamed?’’ I ven- 
tured. 

“‘Ashamed!’’ Alice looked hurt. 
But she would not condescend to come 
down and meet me on my level. ‘‘She 
has a very beautiful nature,’’ said 
Alice, speaking as one who has just 
left a cathedral. 

*‘Well, any news?’’ I asked, and I 
was aware that the question sounded 
brutal. 

Alice hesitated. I knew that she 
did not like my manner; but there was 
something in her mind that she wished 
to say. At last, she remarked, some- 
what haughtily, ‘‘He has asked her 
mother to bring her to him.”’ 

‘With those bandages on his head!’”’ 

Alice received this remark with silent 
contempt. 


I stared at Alice 
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Finally I said, in a whisper, ‘‘Has 
she gone?”’ 

Alice gave vent to a deep luxurious 
sigh. ‘‘She’s changing her dress.”’ 

Here I made a mean remark: ‘‘ Did 
they consult you about the dress?” 
and Alice, .still on the heights, pro- 
ceeded to brush her hair. 

I went down-stairs again, and I found 
Mrs. Eustace, wrapped in furs, saying 
good-bye to the Hendersons. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I shall perish on that long drive,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I will never enter an 
automobile again—never as long as I 
live,’’ she repeated in a loud voice. 
She kissed Lily Valentine affection- 
ately. ‘‘What in the world are you 
going to do?” she said, without offer- 
ing to take her along. 

“I’m going to the same train with 
you,’’ the actress replied. ‘‘I ’ve sent 
up to Mr. Manager—he and Monty, I 
suppose, are sound asleep—and he ’ll 
go with me in one of the automobiles. 
But we sha’n’t start for ages yet.”’ 

Not a word was said about Cosgrave. 
I wondered what had become of him. 

We saw the pair off and returned to 
the house with a feeling of desolate- 
ness, which I attributed to the disap- 
pearance of genial Dick Ferris. ‘‘Isn’t 
it horrid when a nice party like this is 
spoiled!’’ said Lily Valentine, petu- 
lantly. ‘‘I thought I should have a 
good rest from the theatre and go back 
feeling fresh. There are times when I 
positively hate New York.” 

She remained cross till her departure 
with Holbrook, who appeared just as 
the automobile came puffing up to the 
porch. He seemed to be in his most 
genial humor, and I suspected that he 
was glad to escape and that he was 
especially pleased to carry Miss Valen- 
tine away with him. Just as they were 
about to start, Cosgrave suddenly burst — 
out on the porch carrying a grip in his 
hand. 

“‘Oh, I say, are n’t you going to 
take me along?’’ he cried, and Hol- 
brook, making a brave effort to hide 
his disappointment, answered, ‘‘Why, 
yes, old chap, of course.”’ 

I returned to Alice, who was just 
finishing dressing, and I gave her the 
messages that the departing guests had 
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left for her. She was especially inter- 
ested in the news of Cosgrave’s leave- 
taking. 

“It’s a good joke on him to haveto go 
up in the same train with her,’’ I said. 

Alice was absorbed in following her 
own thought. ‘‘Of course, it ’s all 
very flattering to Aim,’’ she said. 

‘‘To Cosgrave?’’ I cried in astonish- 
ment. 

Alice shook her head impatiently. 
‘‘T hope that he won’t misunderstand 
it,’’ she impetuously continued, as if 
conferring with herself. 

‘‘Ferris!’’ I exclaimed, a light break- 
ing on my consciousness. ‘* Dick Ferris 
—that nice, simple— Oh!”’ 

‘“‘He ’s not nearly so simple as he 
acts,”’ said Alice, ‘‘and he knows per- 
fectly well what he wants.’’ Then she 
abruptly changed the subject. 

We lunched at one o'clock, the 
Hendersons, Doctor Perrin, a rather 
nervous and exceedingly self-conscious 
man with a staccato and rasping man- 
ner of speech. Mrs. Henderson an- 
nounced that her daughter fe!t unequal 
to coming down-stairs, and that Monty 
had not as yet waked up. In the 
Hendersons I observed a manner which 
suggested the words of the hymn, 
‘‘Peace, perfect Peace.’’ Henderson’s 
conversation took on a tone that had 
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in it a religious exaltation. The Doctor 
was plainly impressed by him. Occa- 
sionally, the Doctor would express 
opinions with which Henderson did 
not agree, and Henderson would set 
him right with a quiet and easy de- 
liberateness. At the close of the meal, 
the Doctor went up-stairs with the 
Hendersons to take a last look at the 
patient before leaving for New York. 
Alice and I returned to the living- 
room. On his return, as the Doctor 
passed the hall to the porch, we heard 
him say: ‘‘It ’s really marvellous,—his 
recuperative power. In the past two 
hours he has become another man.”’ 

** Ah, it’s such a comfort,’’ said Mrs. 
Henderson, fervently. ‘“‘He has so 
much to live for.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson bade the Doctor 
good-bye and we heard him starting 
off in an automobile. Then she en- 
tered the living-room. Her face was 
flushed and her eyes were glowing with 
a triumph that had in it a curiously 
malignant and sinister suggestion. 

““Mrs. Foster,’’ she said, going up 
to Alice and extending both hands, 
“*T have something totell you. I know 
it will make you and Mr. Foster very, 
very happy, just as it has made Mr. 
Henderson and me. Our daughter has 
just become engaged.”’ 


(To be Continued ) 


‘The Slump in Poetry ” 
Views of Many Poets on the Subject Freely Expressed 


SINCE the poet-laureate of England 
so emphatically expressed his views in 
THE CRITIC on ‘‘ The Growing Distaste 
for the Higher Forms of Poetry” (No- 
vember, 1904), the subject has been 
one of more or less violent discussion, 
Cheek by jowl with the laureate in the 
same number of THE CRITIC, Mr. Bliss 
Carman wrote a reply in which he ex- 
pressed much more optimistic views. 
So far as America was concerned, this 
was the beginning and the end of the 
discussion; but in England it was only 
the beginning. The dailies, weeklies, 
and monthlies of London have returned 


to the subject again and again, and the 
consensus of opinion on the other side 
of the water seems to be that the poets 
of to-day are ‘‘a crowd of pleasant 
singers but no heaven-sent choir.’ 
Mr. Edward Thomas, writing in the 
Book Monthly, expresses this unflatter- 
ing opinion. He says that among the 
poets of the day—not, of course, in- 
cluding Mr. Swinburne—‘‘ Mr. Kipling 
alone has a vogue at all comparable to 
that of the poets of the last generation, 
whom most people think great and 
established.’’ He thinks Mr. Kipling’s 
success is easy to explain,—‘‘he has 
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undoubted vigor, and the will to live 
and to persuade; his reputation in prose 
is to his advantage; he has new, or at 
least novel, material, and the appeal of 
his subjects would be strong, even if it 
were not strengthened by his obvious 
patriotism and by rhythms that are as 
hard to put by as barrel-organ tunes. 
No one else has, I think, such a com- 
bination of advantages likely to be ef- 
fective among great numbers of men.”’ 

After covering two pages with his 
views, Mr. Thomas comes to the con- 
clusion that poetry is not what it was, 
and that the poets of to-day will not 
be the poets of to-morrow. 

In the same magazine in which this 
article appeared, but in a later number, 
Mr. John Lane gives his views on the 
*‘slump’’ in verse. Mr. Lane, as is well 
known, was the publisher of young 
poets. The sign of ‘‘The Lyre’’ would 
have been more appropriate to his pub- 
lishing office than the sign of “The Bod- 
ley Head.’’ Mr. Lane, when he began 
his career as a publisher, did not seem to 
think that anything but poetry counted. 
But now he apparently thinks less of 
poetry and more of prose. ‘‘When I 
began business,’’ he said to his inter- 
viewer, “‘I said to myself: ‘No pub- 
lisher will issue poetry by an unknown 
or little-known writer, however good it 
may be, unless the expenses in so do- 
ing are guaranteed. Well, I will only 
publish poetry, and I ’ll always pay for 
it.” On those lines I went to work, 
and I found that poetry could be made 
to pay—to pay then.’’ That was in 
the early nineties, and yet, though Mr. 
Lane no longer attunes his ear to verse, 
he insists that ‘‘there has not, at any 
time, been so much good poetry writ- 
ten as there is to-day. Every week 
there comes before me, in manu- 
script, verse which, if it had been writ- 
ten in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, would have won renown 
for its authors.”” But notwithstand- 
ing this he has no confidence that 
enough copies would be sold to war- 
rant his undertaking the publication 
of these same manuscripts. He gives 
a strange reason for the lack of in- 
terest on the part of the public in 
poetry, which in a nutshell seems to 
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be that the writing of poetry is re- 
garded to-day as a sign of decadence, 
and decadence is no longer popular as 
it was in the days of the Yellow Book. 
Mr. Owen Seaman, the poet of 
parody, comes out in Punch and gives 
his reasons for the ‘‘slump.’’ Hedoes 


not think that it is altogether the fault of 
the poets ; the public is largely to blame: 


Yet is the fault not theirs alone 
Who love their ease before their Art ; 
The public’s self is somewhat prone 
To let its stomach blunt its heart ; 
For men in these expansive times 
(Due, I am told, to fiscal freedom), 
Though earth were black with angels’ rhymes, 
Dine far too well to want to read ’em, 


So we have had the opinion of a 
poet —the laureate himself,—a critic 
—Mr. Edward Thomas,—a publisher 
of poets— Mr. John Lane,—and a 
parodist— Mr. Seaman. These, of 
course, are all English opinions. The 
situation, as regards poetry, seems to 
be about the same in America as it is 
in England, but American views on 
the subject have not been so freely ex- 
pressed untilnow. The Editor of THE 
CRITIC sent out a letter of inquiry toa 
number of poets, also to two publishers, 
—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany, who have on their list the names 
of more famous American poets than 
any other publishing house, and Mr. 
Richard Badger, who, if one may judge 
by the number of poets whose volumes 
bear his imprint, is the John Lane of 
America. 

The sum and substance of the letters 
sent out by THE CRITIC was to ask the 
men and women writing poetry to-day 
what they thought the reason that 
poetry nowadays seems to attract so 
little attention—whether it be the fault 
of the public or of the poets. The re- 
sponses have been numerous and to 
the point. 

It will be seen by the letter from 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany that they recognize no “slump 
in poetry,’’ and that they find even the 
poetry of the younger generation ‘‘re- 
garded with perhaps as much reverence 
in its way as that of some of the older 
men, now dead.’’ 
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Mr. Badger’s note is short and to 
the point. From the standpoint of 
sales he is satisfied, and what more can 
a publisher—or poet—ask? 

The letters from the poets speak for 
themselves. They have evidently been 
prepared with care and written with 
feeling. Their value cannot be denied 
by those who not only cultivate the 
Muse, but who take an amateur’s inter- 
est in the divine art. 


We suppose that it is practically im- 
possible to give A reason why one 
E roup of great men rise into 
A dics feud abieut the same time, 
question = and why, in contemporary 
judgment, other men immediately fol- 
lowing them, who do equally good 
work in their way, are not held in such 
high esteem. You remember that 
Bryce, in his second volume, under the 
chapter on ‘*Creative Intellectual In- 
fluences,’’ ably states the question that 
you have raised, and fails to give it an 
answer. Heinstances the great Floren- 
tine group of names. It is quite pos- 
sible that men of our own time receive 
less attention than is their due, for the 
very reason that the sales of poetry by 
the famous group increase as the years 
go on, and with the growing apprecia- 
tion which has been brought about by 
the dissemination of cultivated opinion. 
This influence is always being exerted, 
Publi and publishers bring out vol- 
ublishers : 
canguias ee of good verse from time 
to time in the hope that ap- 
preciation may grow, and that the poet 
in whom they believe will come to his 
own in the future. 

This has been the history of the life- 
work of most of the poets of the past 
century. In the younger generation 
and among the men who are now liv- 
ing, any just appreciation of American 
poetry would naturally have to take 
into account the work of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Edward 
Rowland Sill, and half a score of others, 
who have done work which in its turn 
will one day come to be regarded with 
perhaps as much reverence in its way 


as that of some of the older men, now 
dead. 
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Your specific question about Mr. 
William Vaughn Moody’s verse leads 
us to say that we find it meets with a 
constant appreciation by all those critics 
who are watching the development of 
creative literature. The poet-laureate 
of England may be correct in his state- 
ment that there is a growing distaste 
for the higher forms of poetry. . It may 
be, on the other hand, that he is misled 
by the reception which is accorded to 
his own work. Our experience, how- 
ever, tells us that edition after edition 
is called for, of all great poetry; and 
that so far from the demand decreas- 
ing, it increases with enormous strides, 
and in direct proportion to the educa- 
tion of a cultivated opinion among the 
body of the people. 

We hope that we have been able to 
answer in some measure your questions, 
and remain, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & Co. 


In reply to yours of the 27th, I must 
differ from the poet-laureate, for it cer- 
A tainly seems to me that the 
es public demand for poetry of 
or young the better class is steadily, if 
poets . ‘ 
slowly, increasing. 

From a standpoint which to me is 
very satisfactory, I would say that 
during the past three years, in which 
time I have paid particular attention to 
the publication of poetry, my actual 
sales have practically doubled each 
year. This is the sort of evidence that 
appeals to me strongly. 

RICHARD G. BADGER. 


I am writing nothing these days, and © 
even if this were not the case, the pres- 
ent condition of poetry in 
the United States is a sub- 
ject that would not strongly 
appeal to me. I could add no word 
about it to the paragraph which I 
printed on page 52 of ‘‘Ponkapog 
Papers ”’: 

**Poets are made as well as born, the 
proverb notwithstanding. They are 
made possible by the general love of 
poetry and the consequent imperious 
demand for it. When this is non- 
existent, poets become mute, the at- 
mosphere stifles them. There would 
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have been no Shakespeare had there 
been no Elizabethan audience. That 
was an age when, as Emerson finely 
puts it, 
Men became 
Poets, for the air was fame.” 


T. B. ALDRICH. 


Your note asking me to send THE 
CRITIC an opinion on ‘‘the reason that 
poetry nowadays seems to 


The real attract so little attention” is 
function of 1 ot easy to answer. It ap- 
poetry 


pears to take for granted 
some things with which I am not sure 
that I agree; and it invites me to enter 
a region in which I would not venture 
to speak with assurance, not being a 
professional critic. 

In the first place, is it really the 
function of poetry to ‘‘attract atten- 
tion’’? Has it not almost always come, 
like other things pertaining to the ce- 
lestial kingdom, without observation? 
Is not its first aim (as Wordsworth 
says) to impart a certain kind of pure 
and strengthening pleasure, through 
the imagination, to those who are 
capable of receiving it? It seems to 
me that real poetry must always be 
difficult to advertise. Its merits are 
not like those of an automobile, or a 
type-writer, or a new brand of soap, or 
a detective story, or a cow-boy novel. 
It cannot make its way by detonation, 
without sacrificing its own significance. 
It must go out into the world quietly, 
and find the people to whom it belongs 
by natural affinity; and whether they 
be few or many it must trust itself to 
them to keep it alive 

In the second place, I have a secret 
feeling that all the people who are 
willing to give a welcome to genuine 
and vital poetry are not dead yet. 
There are still a good many of them, 
hidden away in quiet places, and 
sometimes where you would least ex- 
pect to find them: in factories and 
shops, in country school-houses and 
mission stations, in city offices, and in 
lonely cabins among the mountains. 
“‘The public,’’-—that is to say, the 
small portion of the people which is in 
the foreground of the moment and 
under the arc light of publicity,—the 
fashionable public, busy with its fads 


and foibles, its confusing distinctions 
and conventional eccentricities, has not 
often been persuaded to take a lively 
interest in poetry. The only period, 
so far as I remember, when this pub- 
lic really went in for poetry, was in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, 
when the versified short stories of Scott 


and Byron were ‘‘the biggest sellers.’ 


of the day. But in ordinary times, 
poetry has always had to rely upon 
“‘the silent classes,’’ as Carlyle calls 
them, for its first acceptance and its 
encouragement. It was so with Lowell 
and Emerson; it was so with Brown- 
ing and Tennyson; it was so with 
Wordsworth and Milton. Possibly the 
audience for poetry among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples may be a little 
more hidden, a little smaller, to-day 
than it has been at other times. But, 
if so, the difference is not one of kind, 
but of degree. 

What, then, is to be said about this 
difference of degree, if it exists? Who 
can tell what are the causes which 
make people more hurried, more tired, 
more feverish for the strong excite- 
ment of speed, more thirsty for the 
crude stimulants of sensation, and less 
susceptible to the high and delicate 
pleasures of the imagination? Perhaps 
commercialism, or militarism, or ma- 
terial luxury, has something to do with 
it. Perhaps the modern pulpit is at 
fault,—it is safe to blame the preachers 
for almost anything that seems unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps the teaching of Litera- 
ture in our Colleges and Universities 
has become desiccated, so that there 
are many professors who can show you 
how to pull a book to pieces, but few 
who can help you understand and en- 
joy it. I donot feel competent to pass 
judgment upon these questions. 

But it seems likely that one reason 
why a considerable class of readers 
get little from poetry nowa- 
days is because they expect 
nothing, They are told by 
a certain set of jaded and 
supercilious critics that modern poetry 
is practically worthless, that this is 
not a poetic age, that those who write 
in verse at present practise it as a 
gentle accomplishment and an agree- 
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able pastime, that the poets who take 
pains to master the technique of their 
art are altogether artificial, and that 
those who do not take pains are alto- 
gether careless and slovenly,—in short, 
that whoever ventures to write poetry 
in such an age as this betrays the sad 
fact that he is a minor person, and 
therefore his book is to be labelled, 
before reading, as ‘‘minor verse.’’ 

‘ It would be not altogether a bad thing 
for critics of this order if they could 
learn to look somewhat more simply 
and directly at the books which they 
criticise and to judge them by positive 
standards rather than by relative preju- 
dices. But probably this is too much 
to expect, at least for the present. 

And, meantime, what shall the writer 
of poetry do? He shall continue to 
find the material for his work in the 
experiences of his own life and to learn 
the methods of his art from the great 
poets who have gone before. He shall 
write of the things that he knows and 
feels and loves, as joyfully, as truth- 
fully, as carefully, as musically, as he 
can, and then, when he has finished his 
work, be it little or much, to the best 
of his power, he shall trust it to the 
people to whom it belongs, be they 
few or many. If it is alive, it will find 
its own place and live its own life. 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The problem which you propound is 
one over which I have puz- 
zled much, — never finding 
for it a satisfactory answer. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


I believe that if poetry attracts less 
attention from the.public than formerly, 
The it is not the fault of the 
strenuous PO&ts, but is chiefly a result 
life to blame ©! what we term ‘‘the strenu- 
ous life.” Existence has little 
repose, and the cultivation and love 
of poetry require a detached spirit and 
a certain amount of leisure. It is a 
taste which should be developed in 
youth; and the young—both men and 
maidens—are too absorbed and over- 
stimulated by the various college, and 
kindred, sports to find pleasure in the 
tranquil service of the Muse. 

Some one, recently, has well described 


The puzzle 
unsolved 
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the appearance of an English town after 
the Races: the relaxed and enervated 
condition. of the entire people making 
all ordinary avocations seem flat, stale, 
unprofitable. The excitement of the 
football field prepares the way for the 
excitement of the gaming table and 
the Exchange, and still, with the mul- 
titudinous victims of these progressive 
passions, there is less and less leisure, 
less and less appetite, for elevated 
reading or thought. 

Happily for the world, however, there 
is the ‘‘ Remnant’’—a considerable rem- 
nant—which values the ideal, and turns 
to poetry for solace, uplifting, and de- 
light. Aside from the poets of the 
first magnitude, there is verse being 
written, as exquisite as any that has 
blessed mankind. The standard is 
high, and of itself proves the interest 
felt in the subject by ‘“‘the minds that 
matter.’’ Shelley wrote many things 
which would beaccepted by no criticism 
of our day, and reputations were made 
where there would be only censure now. 

The law of self-preservation—of race- 
preservation—is strong within us: man 
will weary of the exaggerations of foot- 
ball, the race-course, and the Exchange, 
and will return to the cultivation of 
those calmer joys which appertain to 
the immortal part ofhim. ‘‘The future 
of poetry,’’ says Arnold, “‘is immense,”’ 
and I believe with Wordsworth that 
“*Poetry is immortal as the heart of 


! 7? 
man: = FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


I do not think that my answer to 
your question is going to be a satisfac- 
ie tales tory one, because I do not 
Hoar sand think that you have struck 
ciation in vite the fact in that ques- 
the Middle 10m. It may be the con- 
West sensus of opinion that the 

love for poetry is declining, 
but I for one don’t believe it, and the 
only proof I have in my contention is 
that in the smaller towns, say of not 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
poetry—verse if you will—still holds a 
very decided sway. Go into any school 
on a Friday afternoon, in our Middle 
West, and I think after you have got- 
ten through listening to the ‘Friday 
afternoon exercises,” you will agree 
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withme. Perhaps New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston are too busy 
for it, but I do not believe that we of 
the great Middle West, and the people 
of the old New England towns, and 
the old dramatic Southerners have yet 
gotten past it. 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


Although poetry in its origin is al- 
ways and everywhere democratic, it has 
come to be regarded as aris- 
tocratic, for the elect only. 
The present-day audience for 
literature is, broadly speak- 
ing, democratic. Indeed, the 
main characteristic of modern literature 
is its democracy. 

As a result, the appeal of poetry is 
limited, compared, for example, with 
its audience fifty yearsago. The novel 
is the typical modern form for this 
reason. If.the poet deal with homely, 
simple humanity, like Riley, or if his 
note be strongly social (or socialistic) 
like Markham’s, he still gets some 
hearing; otherwise, he must be content 
with hearers fit but few. 

The only other way out of the woods, 
I believe, for the contemporary Ameri- 
can poet is to learn the tech- 


Poetry too 
aristocratic 
for the 
masses 


oor pac nic of the theatre and write 
oa ® stage plays that are at the 


same time poetry; not the 
closet plays of a Moody, but the acting 
plays of a Phillips. Personally, I think 
this is coming. After all, the appetite 
for poetry is permanent in the race; 
but it is mostly satisfied at present by 
imaginative fiction. Poetry will be- 
come “‘practical’’ when it is again as- 
sociated with the play-house. 
RICHARD BURTON. 


It seems to me that there are three 
reasons for the decline of poetry: (I.) 
Th That the art of reading is no 
S wed f longer cultivated in homes. 
easons -°. (II.) That the poets prefer 
the decline 2 

to follow conventions and use 
of poetry : 

out-worn academic forms. 
(III.) The lack of seriousness in the 
attitude which the press takes to all 
higher literature. The chief blame is 
with the poets who preach, but do not 
sing. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


There seem to be so many sides to the 
question you propound that it is rather 
difficult to answer it.. A re- 


eae “8 cent article, in an English 
“ slump > review, on The Slump o- 


Poetry’ has excited a good 
deal of discussion. But zs there such 
a ‘‘slump’’? 

I think it is true that a book of 
poems, as a rule, does not attract as 
much attention now as an equally good 
book would have attracted a quarter 
of a century ago—but is the reason for 
this fact that readers love poetry less 
or that there is more poetry to read? 
If a reviewer has twenty new books of 
verse to review, he cannot give as much 
time and attention to each of them as 
if he had only two, let us say, instead 
of twenty, to consider. 

It seems to me that what is best in 
poetry appeals as strongly as ever to 
its fit audience; but it is impossible to 
read everything, and among the in- 
numerable and ever-increasing multi- 
tude of books one may easily overlook 
precisely what one would best like. 

If there be any lack of due attention 
to poetry I believe it is because there 
is so much of it to attend to. 

Not even the poets who live in our 
loving memory were appreciated as 
fully in their own time as they were 
long afterwards. Does the poet to 
whom Fate is least kind at present 
suffer more than did Keats in his too 
brief day? 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


In reply to your communication of 
the 25th, I would say that I think it is 
more the fault of the present 
age, than it is the fault of 
either the people or the 
poets, that serious poetry is 
not more greatly regarded. 

The age is a scientific, hence, neces- 
sarily, a practical one. In such an 
age one could hardly hope to find 
anything but toleration for the super- 
natural machinery, the romantic ideali- 
ties of beauty which are a necessary 
part of all true poetry. In an age of 
realities very few have any patience 
with dreams. There is a lack of 2s- 
thetic sympathy, of spiritual apprecia- 


The age, not 
the poet, to 
blame 























tion for that art which embodies the 
abstract beauties of the two in the 
greatest degree. The age looks upon 
the reading of poetry rather as a task 
than as a pleasure. People are com- 
pelled to bring a certain amount of zs- 
thetical understanding, of sympathetic 
thought, to the reading of all serious 
poetry. 

The public, however, wishes to be 
entertained, not required to exert, to 
exercise its faculties to any 
great degree. Therefore it 
is that merely clever works 
of fiction appeal to it more 
than any class of poetry does,—or even 
the more serious forms of fietion or of 
poetical prose. A certain amount of 
light, of clever, of society verse is pur- 
chased and probably read. But, as 
compared with the huge amount of 
poor prose-fiction the public devours 
every year, the figures are insignifi- 
cant. If at any time the world does 
feel a crying necessity for something 
in the way of serious poetry, it seldom 
turns to the poets of the present, but 
to those of the past, who seem to be 
able to satisfy all its requirements in 
this respect. 

The reading of the mass of real 
poetry already written is sufficient to 
stagger a great mind, to say nothing of 
an ordinary one, and I truly believe 
that were no more poetry ever written 
the world would not greatly care or 
even miss it. 


The public 
not in 
the mood 


MADISON CAWEIN. 


It is somewhat dangerous to be very 
specific about the ‘‘decay of poetry’”’ 
until one can look back upon 


pees a literary period through the 
dona vista of fifty or a hundred 


years. It is a matter of his- 
tory that sometimes when people were 
wailing over this decay the real trouble 
was that they failed to recognize living 
talents, perhaps the beginnings of great 
fames. Professor Lounsbury and others 
have made some interesting studies in 
this line. When I hear people belittling 
the current poetic output, I have some- 
times found, by questioning them, that 
they were ignorant of some of the 
strongest works of poetical imagination 
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of their day. There are persons of 
talent, who themselves write good 
literature, but who have never read 
Dr. Parsons’s poems, for instance, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
in their praise both before and since 
his death. 

I could name a living poet, whose 
work has been highly praised, privately 
or publicly, for its virility, 
imagination, and, when deal- 
ing with nature, absolute 
accuracy by many of our best writers, 
including Emerson;—a poet who has 
put forth at least four books of vital 
and unusual verse, and yet I seldom 
hear him spoken of as a poet nowa- 
days. I would like to ask some of the 
pessimists what they really know about 
the poetry of Woodberry and Moody, 
and of Edith Thomas, and whether 
they read the two new English poets, 
Watson and Phillips. And—as to the 
older poets—how many people of those 
who lament the “‘decadence of poetry”’ 
were enough interested in the real 
thing to go to see Aldrich’s admirable 


drama of “‘Judith” this winter? 
* 2 ¢ 


An unappre- 
ciated poet 


You ask hard questions and want 
them answered in the space of ‘‘a few 
moments’’—which is not 
easily done. First, one must 
be sure of the facts. /s there 
this ‘growing distaste,’’ and 
what are ‘“‘the higher forms 
of poetry’’? Opinions differ, as well 
they may. If poetry is to be measured 
by the square yard, then Pollock’s 
“‘Course of Time’’ is a finer poem than 
Browning’s ‘‘Saul,’’ or Shelley’s ‘‘ Sky- 
lark,’’ or Keats’s ode on ‘‘The Foster 
Child of Silence and Slow Time.’’ But 
ts it? One accepting the dictum of 
much modern criticism would be 
tempted to maintain that to be great a 
poem must be long. Yet is it heresy 
to believe that ‘‘Paradise Lost,”’ and 
“*The Fairy Queen,’’ and— pardon, O 
shade of Dante!—even the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,”” might be better if they 
were shorter? For the Lords of Song 
may climb the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, as thank God! they do; but they 
cannot dwell there. They can only 


Doubts as 
to the 

“ growing 
distaste ”’ 
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attain to its far heights now and then. 
Any very long poem is apt to be nine- 
tenths prose, no matter who writes it. 

The highest form of poetry is that 
in which noble aspiration, lofty thought, 
vital truth, poignant emotion, great 
joy, or piercing pain find utterance in 
words so strong, so vivid, so exquisite, 
that they go straight to the heart and 
abide there. Thus a single sonnet or 
lyric may be worth more to the soul of 
humanity thananepic. Whocan deny 
that such are written to-day? 

For myself, I do not believe that our 
revered grandfathers and grandmothers 
loved the ‘‘higher forms of poetry ”’ 
better than their descendants do. No 
doubt they had more time to read it, 
whether the form was higher or lower. 
A book was a book in those days. Art 
was less long, time was less fleeting, 
when there were fewer books, and when 
life was simpler and’easier. Being al- 
most an octogenarian, I may surely 
speak ex cathedra on this point. 

The poet must magnify his office. 
He must scorn to sing ignobly or un- 
worthily. He must not sell his high 
birthright for the pottage of popular 
applause. Yet why should he not have 
fair recognition at the hands of the 
publishers? Fifty—nay,—twenty-five 
or even fifteen—years ago, when the 
leading magazines made their annual 
announcements of the good things in 
store for their readers, we saw the 
names of poets as well as scientists, 
essayists, and story-tellers. This year 
I have not seen one. Yet the maga- 
zines all publish poems—or verses, if 
that is a more modest way of putting 
it. Does not a poem by Miss Thomas 
or Mr. Carman add as much to the 
menu as a story by Miss Wilkins? It 
is not strange if the rising generation 
regards poetry merely as a stop-gap—a 
thing to fill a page. 

Jutta C. R. Dorr. 


I firmly believe that poetry is more 
popular than ever. One reason for this 
conviction is the fact that 
the magazines ‘continue to 
print so much verse. Editors 
never conduct a periodical 
merely for their own satisfaction,—if 


Poetry more 


popular 
than ever 





they attempt to, they are not editors 
long. On the contrary, they are as 
keenly sensitive to variations in popu- 
lar taste as a barometer is to changes 
in the weather. The law of supply and 
demand obtains here as everywhere. 
Editors would cease to print verse if 
subscribers ceased to want it. 

And the fact that most of the verse 
printed is without special distinction 
serves only to confirm me in my view. 
If the reading public are so incurably 
addicted to poetry that they prefer in- 
different verse in their magazines to the 
complete absence of verse, only one 
conclusion can fairly be drawn. 

But if there is a market for even the 
artificial, self-conscious poems of the 
magazines, there is a far readier wel- 
come for work that makes a genuine 
human appeal. We are tempted to 
look back upon the heyday of Long- 
fellow’s fame as to a lost golden age. 
And yet Mr. Riley’s poems sell far 
more widely than Longfellow’s ever 
did. ‘‘Childe Harold’’ and ‘‘The Ra- 
ven’’ leaped into fame no more quickly 
than ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” and 
reached the eyes of no such extensive 
circle of readers. What would not 
Browning have given, as a young man, 
for the audience that awaits every new 
poetic drama of Stephen Phillips, or 
volume of lyrics by William Watson? 
And what English-speaking poet from 
Chaucer to the present has commanded, 
during his lifetime, half the number of 
readers that greets every new ballad of 
Mr. Kipling? For the first time in 
history, telegraph and cable bring the 
whole reading world to the feet of the 
poet who, like Kipling or Swinburne, 
has something of international interest 
to say. 

Consider the fact, fora moment, that, 
according to the trustworthy statistics 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, the new 
books of “‘poetry and the drama’’ pub- 
lished in the United States during 1903 
numbered 421, and during 1904 (a 
Presidential year at that) numbered 
530. Then add the fact that several 
metropolitan dailies have lately adopted 
the policy of adding to their editorial 
page one celebrated poem a day; and 
throw in, for good measure, the fact 







































that in the department of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries ’’ conducted by so many jour- 
nals, the great majority of inquiries still 
relate to the title, authorship, or text 
of favorite poems, and you begin to 
gain from these and similar suggestive 
indications, faith in the truth of Ar- 
nold’s dictum that ‘‘the future of poetry 
is immense.” Let another poet with 
a real message appear, he is destined 
at once to command an audience which 
will astound the timid apologist for 
modern verse, and drive the pessimist 
quite out of business. 

A gentleman high in the counsels of 
the publishing house which issues more 
poetry of merit than perhaps 


— * any other in America, re- 
pie. cently informed me that this 


distinguished firm derives 
more income annually from the sale of 
the standard American poets whose 
copyrights they own than for the works 
of any novelist on their list. The de- 
mand for the writings of our better- 
known poets is constant and increasing. 
What city or school library can afford 
to be without the collected works of 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier? 
Even in the days of the famous “‘blue 
and gold poets,’’ the place of this trio 
was no more firmly settled than now 
in the affections of American readers. 
Indeed, it was probably less so. If 
Will Carleton outsells Aldrich, Sill, and 
Gilder to-day, it is equally true that 
the blue and gold editions, inshrined 
not only the poems of Tennyson, 
Bryant, and Holmes, but also the 
effusions of Sprague, Willis, George P. 

orris, Pierpont, and Tupper, and the 
innocuous verses of those good ladies, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Felicia Hemans, and 
L. E. L., while. Saxe was for many 
years far more popular than the author 
of the ‘‘Biglow Papers.’’ There has 
always been a small upper circle of 
readers which demands artistic work, 
but it was formerly much more limited 
than to-day. The men and women 
who would have reveled, two genera- 
tions ago, in such moralizing common- 
place as Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts ’”’ 
and Pollock’s ‘‘Course of Time,’’ and 
one generation ago in such sentimen- 
talizing commonplace as ‘‘ Lucile’’ and 
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**Bittersweet,’’ are reading to-day 
Browning, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Phillips, 
and Yeats. 

Even looked. at from a commercial 
point of view, which furnishes the only 
test that would be convincing to many, 
the place of poetry in our time is vastly 
better than of old. How meagre was 
the income made by the older ‘poets, 
except as they were also teachers, lec- - 
turers, and doctors! 

Yet I was talking only the other day 
with an American poet hardly yet 
middle-aged, who told me he 
had made more than $30,000 
from verse alone. This figure 
represented his earnings from .news- 
paper and humorous rhymes and from 
lyrics composed for the librettos of 
comic operas, as well as from magazine 
verse and published books of poems. 
And yet this gentleman, whose work 
is very clever, is thought of rather as a 
popular journalist and public reader 
than as a poet. He is at best dis- 
tinctly in the ‘‘minor’’ group, and I 
find that his name is unmentioned in 
Miss Rittenhouse’s recent volume on 
the ‘‘ Younger American Poets’’ or even 
in Stedman's encyclopedic anthology. 

Yes, the public wants poetry of all 
kinds, from the humbler and more 
ephemeral varieties to the higher, and, 
what is more, is willing to pay good 
money for it. It does not want, how- 
ever, verse that is imitative, involved, 
obscure, or over-subjective, or poetry 
whose underlying basis is—to use 
Whitman’s phrase—‘‘a denial and in- 
sult to democracy.’”’” The poet’s audi- 
ence is enormously greater than ever 
before, and our free public libraries 
and free public schools are constantly 
augmenting it. There never was such 
an opportunity. It rests alone with 
the poets to see and grasp it. 


FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 


A prosper- 
ous poet 


The following seem to me some of 
the reasons why the poets are less read 
to-day than formerly: The 


ie love of lave of poetry is not now 
itd taught in the home nor in 
taught the schools as it was in the 


days of our youth; the 
rush and whirl of modern life supply 
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emotions more vivid than are to be 
found in any books, so that not only 
poetry but all literature becomes less 
appealing; the continual search for ex- 
citement and° entertainment, leaving 
no time for the contemplative mood; 
the facilities of modern travel, causing 
people to hurry about, thus depriving 
them of that enforced seclusion and 
leisure known in the homes of an earlier 
day; the growing indifference to spirit- 
ual things, and the absorption of the 
feminine soul in dress, show, and out- 
door diversions; the lack of a Chair of 
Poetry in our institutions of learning 
where the principles and technique of 
poetry should be taught as the tech- 
nical schools teach music and art; the 
gradual sophistication of the young, 
which robs them of that priceless and 
innocent receptivity of mind which is 
the true state for the reader of poetry. 

But these causes are ephemeral; 
poetry will always be read by the 
chosen few. Indeed the higher kinds 
of poetry have seldom at any time had 
many readers, and a present popularity 
is often a forerunner of oblivion. Not 
the public of to-day, but Time is the 
poet’s judge, and he who deserves im- 
mortality shall receive it. The poet is 
the pride of Civilization, but her crown 
is one of zmmortelles, which she places 
only on his grave. She may seem to 
scorn the poet living, yet, peering into 
the future, she says of him, not un- 
kindly, ‘‘The same man, when dead, 
shall be beloved ”’—Fxtinctus amabitur 
idem. Thus it is that the poets of to- 
day, though comparatively unread, 
may take hope of the future; for if 
after they shall have passed away there 
be found in their writing anything of 
beseeching loveliness, anything of 
poignant beauty, — we may be sure 
that posterity will guard it among her 
treasures. 

LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


James Russell Lowell, in his * ‘Note 
to the Reader”’ prefixed to ‘ ‘A Fable 
ik ilittieen for Critics” says: ‘‘Now I 
hs t. find, by a pretty exact calcu- 
on Poe's lation, there are something 
like ten thousand bards in the nation, 
of that special variety whom the review 
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and magazine critics call /ofty and true, 
and about thirty thousand (thzs kind is 
increasing) of the kinds who are termed 
Full of promise and pleasing.’’ This 
was in 1848 or thereabouts. There is 
good evidence that with the increase 
of population, even allowing for foreign 
influx, there has been no diminution 
in the proportion between the popula- 
tion and the class of those that think 
that they can write poetry. I havea 
choice assortment of letters from all 
parts of the country submitting speci- 
mens of verse (and as Mr. Sam Weller 
would say, worse) many of which pur- 
port to be praised by their authors’ 
friends as unequalled since Milton. This 
is no joke. The poetical conceit is the 
most rampant and at the same time 
the blindest of any form of that malady. 
But it is based on a genuine love for 
poetry. Poetry is as popular as it ever 
was. But unfortunately the self-con- 
stituted poet thinks his own rhymes 
entirely ‘‘fill the bill,’ and whether he 
publishes them at his own expense or 
holds them in manuscript they satisfy 
his need, and therefore a large section 
of what would otherwise be a poetry- 
buying public refrains from buying the 
similarly published books of potential 
rivals, The publishers will undoubt- 
edly agree that the author of any par- 
ticular volume of poetry is sure to be 
the largest individual purchaser of it. 
He buys either to give to his friends 
or to exchange with other poets. 

The sale of the so-called standard 
poets is all the time increasing; they 
are as popular as ever, but I think it is 
safe to say that if the majority of them 
were writing the same things now they 
would find it hard to get them pub- 
lished. I doubt if many of Long- 
fellow’s early poems, or Whittier’s, or 
Shelley’s, or Byron’s, would be found 
‘‘inevitable”’ for the Atlantic, or would 

“‘compel acceptance’’ from any maga- 
zine, or, when collected, would easily 
find a publisher. 

Judging from a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the work of the 
poets of our day, I am inclined to think 
that the technique of verse has surpris- 
ingly improved. There are careless- 
nesses in rhyme and rhythm in most of 
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the so-called ‘‘English classic poets’’ 
that would. not be tolerated by con- 
temporaneous writers. It is also true 
that if a poet has anything to say and 
says it simply and sincerely, it is cer- 
tain to be heard. The popularity of 
‘‘The Man with the Hoe”’ seems to 
prove that. But the great public does 
not care for decadent verse, is indiffer- 
ent to affected sentimentalities about 
Pan and the vanished gods of antiquity, 
and will not listen to the puerile pul- 
ings of young persons who imagine 
themselves in love and want the sym- 
pathy of their fellows expressed in flat- 
Real ee and cash. Real poetry 
oil fear is a rare product, like pre- 
recegiianll cious stones, and when it is 

produced it is certain to be 
recognized sooner or later: just as well 
perhaps if it come a hundred years 
after the poet has starved to death. 
The world desires it, pays attention to 
it, and crowns it. Meantime the vast 
mass of verse produced dies a natural 
death, having accomplished its purpose 
—of giving its authors more or less 
pleasure. Out of a man’s (or a wo- 
man’s) full product one line or one 
stanza may become memorable, will 
live, and fortunate the poet who has 
even that modicum of immortality. 
The world will revolve, the birds will 
sing, the cherry-trees will bloom, and 
each year will see a new crop of poets 
each hoping to be recognized. It is 
all a part of the magnificent waste of 
Nature. I believe there is no ‘‘grow- 
ing distaste for the higher forms of 
poetry.’” That idea grows with the 
kindred illusion that any particular 
person is a real poet. 

NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


The question is asked: ‘‘ What is the 
reason that poetry nowa- 


eee days seems to attract so 
tion goes little attention? Is it the 
on Serna fault of the public, or of the 


poets?’’ 

I deprecate dragging the Muse from 
her ‘‘plash coverts and elusions shy ” 
into open court. It is not her beautiful 
province to ‘‘attract attention.’ The 
very phrase is offensive, savoring as it 
does of circus posters, brass-bands, and 
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a world of things where poetry never 
enters and modesty is a myth. With 
this protest, I would say that I do not 
believe that poetry is losing its hold 
upon the human heart; consequently, 
neither poets nor public are to be 
blamed. Because the notoriety of a 
popular book of fiction grows like a 
gourd vine, and its copies sell as rapidly 
as soda water on a warm day, is it 
necessary to assume that verse is 
neglected? The gourd vine dies in a 
single night; the rose petals in a pot- 
pourri exhale sweetness for ages. In 
the blaze of fireworks one may become 
temporarily oblivious of the stars; yet, 
when the sticks of the rockets have de- 
scended, we still enjoy the beauty of 
the heavenly bodies. We read our 
novels much as we do our newspapers, 
and the ephemeral pleasure that we 
derive from them does not hinder a 
saving remnant of us from clinging 
fondly to poetry and prayer-books. In 
all well-balanced minds are cravings 
which cannot be gratified by automo- 
biles, steam-yachts, nor any form of 
material splendor, and these higher 
longings find satisfaction only in art, 
religion —and poetry. Verse is still 
read and loved. Scrap-books still exist 
for the preservation of lyrics, culled 
perchance from the very journals in 
which the fascinations of the latest 
large-selling novel are trumpeted. Even 
the most prosaic of men, the commer- 


cial traveller, frequently carries around 


in his pocket-book some little poem 
that, seen in the press, woke an echo of 
sentiment in his railroad heart. The 
love of verse is innate, and the tide of 
appreciation that flows toward poetry, 
like Tennyson’s brook, goes on forever. 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


I find myself glad to respond to your 
iste request, for, however tole- 
ont ie rant a man may be, it is al- 
ai most a tragedy in these days 

eedy to be, by birth or adoption, 
*‘a poet.”’ 


The question seems to me to be not 
merely one of the public’s like or dis- 
like, of the critic’s fairness or injustice, 
of the poet’s ability or weakness, but 
to be complex and sociological. For 
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the reading public now is not what it 
was in the time, say, of Byron or 
Burns. Then only people who loved 
or affected to love “tterature read 
poetry; for the multitudinous books of 
fiction, so luring to all who are inter- 
ested in life, had not then completely 
swept under the rarer art. But now 
the great reading public are the masses 
who have not yet been educated up to 
a taste for literature in itself. And as 
the masses by their demand determine 
what books shall be published, as for- 
tunes are to be made by pleasing them, 
and as many who could appreciate 
poetry prefer to read what the ma- 
jority are reading, we have the past 
and present poetic decline. 

But of course there are other reasons 
less fundamental to account for the 
situation; causes for the decline that 
might be prevented. For the state of 
affairs just described has caused a de- 
flection of good taste not only on the 
part of the reading public but with 
the critics and poets as well. 

No critic compelled to read and con- 
tinually review the battalions of novels 
that appear, not to speak of other 
books, can long retain a delicate judg- 
ment of poetic values. So nine out of 
ten ultimately slop out any sort of re- 
view, perhaps without reading the 
verses; or find their taste so distorted 
—if they originally had any—that their 
judgment is next to worthless if not 
dishonest. And as for the poet,—with 
a public who don’t want him, a pub- 
lisher to run from him, and the critic 
who contemns him with two or three 
jaded, incompetent, or would-be-witty 
lines, then goes to his dinner with the 
confidence of a certain well-known king 
who thought he could give God pointers 
on mixing the mud for Creation,—as 
for the poet, I say, is it wonderful if 
he does not rise to greatness? Could 
any better method of stunting him be 
invented? 

All this, however, would not be so 
bad, it seems to me, if there were only 

a court of appeals; if, in 
The need other words, gt had any 
of a court teed ned} sta) an. 
of appeals TCognized and impartial au 
thorities on poetry in Amer- 
For the poet may live and even 


ica. 
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thrive on the appreciation of a select 
few, and there is a small. public for 
poetry, if that public can only be sure 
that it is buying real though it be 
minor poetry, not chewed-over verse. 
But how know the real unless there 
are men or magazines who care enough 
for the interests of poetry to determine 
to treat it seriously, respectfully, and 
competently? And how are we to have 
these men and magazines unless there 
is a real cry for them? And how can 
the cry be raised until stale jibes at 
poetry cease, and every one who loves 
anything high enough to be called 
beauty grows discontented with an 
inability to appreciate splendid imagi- 
nation? 

Life is greater than poetry, but only 
they know it to whom the poet’s dreams 
have been revealed. 

CALE YOUNG RICE. 


Following your leading question, you 
ask very pertinently, ‘‘Is it the fault of 
the public, or of the poets? ”’ 


A divided 1+ would be easy to suggest 
responsi- epee on cae 
bility a division of responsibility, 


and to answer, ‘‘ Both!’’ 
Still easier, perhaps, to shift the respon- 
sibility into realms of psychological 
vagueness and dim speculation; and 
to allege that it is all the fault of the 
Welt-geist,—of the indeterminate, un- 
settled spirit of the age,—which may 
be said to be off with its old loves (as 
regards poesy) and not yet on with the 
new! Does any one think that our 
humanity is not undergoing a spiritual 
as well as a psychical evolution —an 
evolution which affects the ideals and 
standards of art no less than the ideals 
and standards that are purely social? 
In this metabolism which is working in 
the sensitive consciousness of the race, 
some of the incentives of poetic utter- 
ance, that provoked the great verse of 
old, have lost their inspiring force. For 
instance, War, as a theme, appears no 
longer in a light to prompt Homeric 
strains. At this moment of time, we 
barely tolerate War,— we are even en- 
nuted with its enormities, have supped 
full of its horrors, and are in no mood, 
now or henceforth, to celebrate our 
surfeit, 
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Also, it might be said (with only 
seeming irreverence) that Religion it- 
self has experienced such a 


— nhas change of heart,”’ that the 
— former conceptions of Deity 
changed 


and Humanity are so 
changed that the /yra sacra cannot but 
feel and record the mutation, whenever 
that lyre is touched. Other considera- 
tions affecting the status of poetry 
might be alleged, in subtly changing 
social habitudes and criteria, in the 
unrepelled advance of materialism, 
affecting even those who should use 
the ‘‘sword of the spirit ’’ to withstand 
that advance. Instead of native *‘ plain 
living and high thinking,’’ we have a 
dilettante re-discovery of the same, by 
those who commend you to read ‘The 
Simple Life,’’ while themselves on the 
way to take a spin in their automobiles! 
And alas, a certain sophistication and 
hardness seem to have overtaken the 
tender years which belong to the im- 
agination-and-romance development of 
youth, to the end that schoolboys and 
schoolgirls of nowadays have been 
known to smile, with Sadducean toler- 
ation, at the clinging enthusiasm of an 
older generation whose eyes have 
‘“‘srown dim with gazing on the pilot- 
stars’’ inthe Heaven of Song. These 
boys and girls, if you question them 
regarding these ‘‘pilot-stars’’ of your 
antique affections, will most frequently 
answer, “‘Oh, yes, we have had them 
in the Literature Class, in school, you 
know,’’—and you are thereby advised 
that they find infinite relief in this 
preterite fact. EpiruH M. THOMAS. 


The understanding of poetry often 
requires more time and attention than 
are necessary for prose-read- 


mal ing. It may be that in the 
anal rush of the present day peo- 
attention Ple cannot take time to read 
than prose the enigmas which poetic 


thought is apt to present. 
There is a class of persons who, in all 
ages, delight in poetry. In this age, 
this class probably does not decrease in 
numbers, but the readers of prose have 
increased so enormously that the read- 
ers of poetry, in comparison, seem 
fewer than they really are. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
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I expressed my opinions pretty fully, 
in Collter’s Weekly several months ago, 
on the state of poetry, and at the Burns 
Dinner the other night I reiterated, in 
a different form, some of the things 
which I had said in the Cod/ier article. 
Here is a paragraph from that speech: 

“‘It is the commonplace of criticism 
to say that this is a material age, and 
that the books which succeed must 
appeal to material tastes. I do not 
believe it. This, it seems to me, is 
one of the most romantic of all ages; 
its great men are men of daring im- 
agination, and huge capacity for mak- 
ing their dreams come true—but few 
of them are writing poetry. The men 
of imagination to-day have made a wire 
talk, have seen through the human 
body, have weighed the stars, have 
signalled around the world, have found 
and revealed a whole unseen world by 
the microscope and through it amelio- 
rated or banished diseases; they have 
annihilated the terrors of delaying su- 
perstitions— but often have replaced 
them by the insistent worries of a com- 
plicated life of which, perhaps, we know 
too much for our own peace of mind. 
These worries of material life true 
poetry can soothe and often destroy. 

‘‘To the men of imagination who 
are achieving ali these things, with 
bravery and superb optimism, the con- 
temporary poet has too often fed the 
husks of a feeble, pessimistic intellect, 
of a doubting soul afraid of its own 
destiny and whining about it; he has 
poured his timorous complainings into 
the mould of verse, and called the pro- 
duct poetry. Itisn’t poetry. Itisn’t 
real metal; it is adulterated, and full 
of air holes and slag. When a real 
poet comes, men of imagination, no 
matter what they are doing, stop and 


listen to him.” RogeRT BRIDGES. 
The higher forms of poetry, like the 


ornate oratory of older times, are per- 
haps giving way to simpler 


‘ston = and briefer forms of poetic 
aia thought because the world 
oth has less leisure than of old. 


I think verse is as much ap- 
preciated to-day as ever in the world’s 


history. E114 WHEELER WILCOX. 
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I am in doubt whether the basis of 
your inquiry is the presumption that 

b contemporary poetry attracts 
ent little attention, or that good 
poetry of any time is now 
less appfeciated than formerly. The 
Laureate’s postulate that there is ‘‘a 
growing distaste for the higher forms 
of poetry’’ evidently refers to past- 
masters of the art, and may be taken 
to suggest, for instance, that Shelley, 
having risen to the position of a classic, 
though at his death he had fewer than 
forty readers (as Browning once told 
Mr. Stedman), is now comparatively 
neglected. 1 venture to say that 
**Adonais’’ (and I know no “higher 
form’’) is probably more familiar to 
the present generation than to any that 
preceded it. Time, that faithful and 
relentless editor, winnows the best of 
a poet’s work into collections and 
saves Wordsworth’s odes, lyrics, and 
sonnets at the expense of ‘‘The Ex- 
cursion’’ and “‘ Peter Bell.’’ Of Keats’s 
marvellous product of four years’ ac- 
tivity, perhaps less is unregarded than 
of the work of any other poet. The 
statistics of the book-stores and the 
circulating libraries would throw some 
light on the vogue of Shakespeare and 
Tennyson and Emerson, but there 
would remain as an undetermined factor 
the poetic tastes perpetuated in the 
family circle. 

My own observation leads me to 
conclude that the general interest in 
poetry at the present time is wide- 
spread and intense. The masterpieces 
are learned in school and studied in col- 
leges. Every newspaper has its poetry 
corner, edited with more or less discrim- 
ination. But it is chiefly to women, who 
torm, increasingly, the reading class, 
that we must look for the cultivation of 
the love of poetry. To be sure, there 
is little demand for collections of verse, 
but that is not a fair test, for to judge 
from the small demand for collections 
of short stories one would falsely in- 
fer but a slight interest in that form of 
fiction. It is in the periodical press 
that readers expect to find a large pro- 
portion of the best verse and the best 
short stories of the day. 

The chief obstacles to the pursuit 
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of poetry in America, it seems to me, 
are: 

(1) Commercialism, which, while it 
encourages the forms of art which con- 
tribute to its triumph, such 


— as architecture, sculpture, 
ouseale of and decorative painting, is 
aestty in inimical to verse by reason 
America Of the stress it lays upon 


the lower forms of success. 
Moreover, it blunts the imagination 
and deadens the emotions. Eventu- 
ally, by establishing ‘‘ foundations’’ 
for the encouragement of poetry and 
belles-lettres in general, commercialism 
may extend its beneficent influence 
into thisdomain. The personal patron 
of poets would be an anachronism now- 
adays, but there is much that could be 
done institutionally, to cultivate here 
this finest of the fine arts. 

(2) Thestrenuous life. The multiple 
activities of the day absorb both the 
reader and the poet, who have neither 
time nor mood for the higher forms of 
poetry, which require, above all, leisure 
and repose. Nowadays we are always 
pulling up the seed to see if it is grow- 
ing. Compared with the opportunities 
of our writers, how rich were the brood- 
ing years and spaces of the chief Eng- 
lish poets of the last century, who did 
little else but write! In this respect 
our New England school was also for- 
tunate. 

(3) The lack of criticism. There is 
plenty of praise or blame in current 
criticism but, outside of Mr. Stedman’s 
masterly treatise, little exposition of 
the principles of verse. We need 
critics in influential journals who shall 
do for poetry what Sarcey has done 
for the contemporary drama of France. 
It is the common talk of writers that 
they learn little or nothing from the 
notices of the press. But no sym- 
pathy need be wasted on the poets: 
they write primarily from their own 
inspiration, for themselves and for one 
another, and in the long run they will 
get what they deserve of appreciation 
or blame. Competent criticism is chiefly 
needed to insist upon the incomplete- 
ness of any idea of culture that omits 
a love of poetry, and to direct the taste 
of the public, who are often kept from 











reading poems of high seriousness and 
enduring value by the inefficiency or 
flippancy of the critic. 

ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


I feel as much exercised at the sug- 
gestion that people are ‘‘losing their 
wa taste for the higher forms of 


: poetry ’’ as I should at that 
i om eal Of their ‘‘losing their taste ’’ 
pri for food, sunlight, compan- 


ionship, love, or adventure. 
Poetry appeals to a perfectly primitive 
and perfectly ineradicable passion, and 
as long as man is human, he must and 
will continue to delight init. But, of 
course, it must be poetry, you know! 
[The above is the opinion of a well- 
known writer of the ‘“‘higher forms of 
poetry.’"—ED. THE CRITIC.] 


Poetry shares, I think, in its propor- 
tion — perhaps only in its proportion 
—the comparative neglect 


Not only with which literature, prop- 
poetry but er literature, in general is 
— treated in these days of 
iterature ° d jali 

neglected Science and commercialism. 


This public neglect of course 
operates in a degree to discourage the 
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production of literature. It also tends 
powerfully to depress the standard of 
aspiration in literature on the part of 
authors. Style in prose counts for 
almost nothing in these times. When 
I was a youth, successful business men 
deferred to authors. Authors nowa- 
days are apt to defer to successful busi- 
ness men. Students in academies and 
in high schools were likely to be, the 

ick of them at least, ambitious of 
iterary achievement and literary fame. 
The current corresponding class of our 
ingenuous youth are, I judge, far more 
likely to be found emulous of the repu- 
tation and money-making power of in- 
ventors, capitalists, and the like. The 
change is enormous. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold said oracularly that the future 
of poetry was immense. There must 
certainly come a reaction in order to 
the making good of this cheerful 
prophecy. 

I believe, I believe profoundly, in 
literature as a good of life, as a good of 
life for people in general, and not sim- 
ply for the select few. But the select 
few must preach this gospel, and hold 
fast the profession of their faith in it. 

WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


(Owing to the length of the Symposium on ‘‘ The Slump in Poetry” the Editor’s Clearing House is 


omitted from this number.) 
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Mr. Dixon’s projected trilogy of novels on 
the race question at the South, interrupted by 
the hasty production of ‘‘The One Woman,” 
is now resumed in ‘‘The Clansman,” * a story 
of the Ku Klux episode of Reconstruction 
The Ku Klux days. In the first of the series, 
Klan in “The Leopard’s Spots,” the love 
Fiction, story and the political thesis were 
so poorly blended that the book may fairly be 
called a failure from the strictly literary point 
of view, in spite of its evident adaptation to 
its author’s primary purpose. One reads not 
far in the present volume, however, until he 
is convinced that Mr. Dixon is not to be waved 
aside as a mere argumentative pamphleteer, 
but that he has in him literary possibilities of 
ahigh order. The advance from the crudities 
of ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots” is marked, and is 

**‘The Clansman. An Historical Romance of the Ku 


Klux Klan.” By Tuomas Dixon, Jr. Doubleday, 
mth ax " 


seen in every feature. The story and its pur- 
pose are as firmly wedded as its two pairs of 
lovers are on the way to become when the 
curtain falls, The lurid blotches of crime in 
“The Leopard’s Spots,” and the equally 
lurid blotches of love in ‘‘The One Woman,” 
give way to a really delicate portrayal of re- 
fined passion in the love scenes of the new 
volume, and to a becoming, though not at all 
prudish, reserve in the portrayals of criminal 
assault and murder. Mr. Dixon may yet 
write a romance which will stand with the best 
of the class so far achieved on American soil. 
The aim of this volume, briefly stated, is to 
justify the organization and methods of the 
famous Ku Klux Klan, as the only available 
means of saving the white civilization of the 
South from the alleged crimes and blunders 
of the Reconstruction policy adopted by 
Congress, under the leadership of Thaddeus 
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Stevens. Stevens appears as a leading charac- 
ter, under the name of Stoneman, pictured as 
under the influence of three dominant mo- 
tives—partisanism, revenge, and affection for 
a vicious mulatto woman. All praise is ren- 
dered to Lincoln, but injustice is done to 
historical fact in the assumption that he was 
firmly and finally opposed to any idea of po- 
litical equality for whites and blacks under 
the same government. There are various 
other points at which historical accuracy 
might be challenged, but discussion would be 
futile. A more interesting problem is the 
ease with which the author makes a decidedly 
plausible presentation of his defence of the 
Southern attitude, and the apparent readiness 
of the Northern mind to receive that defence 
in unruffled patience, if not with positive 
favor. 

A vital question: Why is it that so many 
Northern readers are so ready to accept to- 
day a line of argument which would have met 
with instant rejection, throughout the entire 
North, only a few years ago? The answer is 
not far to seek. For good or for ill, that fine 
enthusiasm for the doctrine of equal political 
rights for all who are called upon to submit to 
the jurisdiction of our government is no longer 
a dominant sentiment in any part of our 
country. George William Curtis unquestion- 
ably voiced the general feeling when he went 
from platform to platform at the close of the 
war, declaring amid wild applause that this 
doctrine was ‘‘the immediate jewel of our 
national soul,”” and that its consistent accept- 
ance was the most essential triumph of ‘ the 
Good Fight.’’ The shameful facts of a mis- 
managed Reconstruction policy dealt that 
inspiring belief its first serious blow, but left 
it still in possession of the field. Its effective 
extrusion came only when the vicissitudes of 
a foreign war drove a popular administration 
into an attitude essentially irreconcilable 
with any such belief. The natural opponents 
of the policy which Mr. Dixon represents were 
thus disarmed. The psychological moment 
was at hand, and right shrewdly has it been 
turned to account, both by the political 
leaders, and by Mr. Dixon, their most effective 
literary apologist. It is a dangerous and ill- 
defined path which we have thus taken, and 
safe egress at the other side of the morass de- 
pends upon wiser leadership than we have as 
yet developed; but whether it was formerly 
so or not, the North must now bear with the 
South its equal share of responsibility for 


these dangers. 
W. H. Jounson. 


History has been written so often from the 
point of view of the biographer or of the stu- 
dent of specific movements and _ definite 
periods that a work which deals broadly and 
comprehensively with the whole course of 
events set in action by that great impulse of 
The Century the human mind which we call 
of Religious the Renaissance has a value not 
Warfare. easily overestimated. Such a 
work is ‘‘The Cambridge Modern History,” 
of which the third volume—dealing with 
“The Wars of Religion” *—has just been 
issued. The general plan of the editors need 
not be described in detail here. It was the 
design of the late Lord Acton, to whom the 
enterprise owes its inception, to furnish an 
authoritative account of the progress of the 
Western world from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, assigning each subject to 
the man most competent to deal with it, but 
aiming at a complete and continuous narra- 
tive rather than a series of monographs. 
There are inevitable defects in such a plan, 
but its merits distinctly outweigh these. In 
the present volume, as in its predecessors, 
there is a certain lack of homogeneity, pro- 
duced partly by divergences both in opinion 
and in style, and partly by repetitions due to 
the treatment of a single subject in its differ- 
ent phases. But if these things interfere oc- 
casionally with the comfort of the reader, they 
do not impair the essential usefulness of a 
noble undertaking. A graver objection is the 
absence, both from this volume and from that 
devoted to ‘‘The Reformation,” of a suffi- 
cient statement of the Roman Catholic side. 

The religious wars which characterized the 
second half of the sixteenth century were, in 
fact, an integral part of the revolt against 
authority stimulated by the failure of the 
medieval ideal. The Holy Roman Church 
and the Holy Roman Empire had been 
brought into conflict long before the futility 
of that ideal was recognized; and this con- 
flict was in the end fatal to both. When men 
had ceased to believe in a divinely commis- 
sioned head of a universal State, they soon 
ceased also to believe in a divinely com- 
missioned head of a universal Church. The 
principle of nationality, although it required 
three centuries for its full development, was 
closely connected with the principle of individ- 
uality; and in the midst of the fogs of specu- 
lation which followed the denial of Catholic 
Loup Wires Lae Be Baed by AW. Woon Lit. 
G. W. Protuers, Litt. D., and Srantey Leatuegs, M. A. 

+ $4.00. Mac 


Volume III. “The Wars of Religion.” 
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dogma one saw, as it were in a dissolving 
view, the bitter clash of opposing theories 
alike of government and of religion. Yet the 
Reformation was less purely speculative and 
theoretical than it has sometimes been repre- 
sented to be. The wars in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, were never free from dynastic 
or political issues; and it is safe to say that the 
common people on both sides, with the ex- 
ception of such vehement expounders of doc- 
trine as the Calvinists or the Jesuits, would 
have been amply content with the mainte- 
nance of the old faith purged of abuses and 
divorced from the Papal supremacy. Toward 
such a goal the best minds of the age looked; 
the Emperor Charles V. himself was not averse 
to compromise; but only in England was this 
goal reached. The greed of the Protestant 
princes of Germany, their determination to 
benefit themselves by the spoil of the Church, 
was one obstacle; the stern bigotry of Philip 
II. of Spain was another. To the impartial 
mind the attitude of Philip will seem the more 
respectable. As Major Hume points out in 
his admirable chapter dealing with conditions 
in Spain, the most savage cruelties were com- 
mitted in the service of God. Philip’s char- 
acter is peculiarly repugnant to modern ideas; 
but the one tenet of historical criticism which 
is most essential and least observed is that 
men should be judged by the standards of 
their own time. There is in the present work, 

. it should be added, a creditable effort in most 
cases to conform to this tenet. 

The story as told here carries the reader to 
the threshold of the Thirty Years’ War, in 
which relentless struggle the attempt to im- 
pose uniformity in religion came to an end. 
There are chapters on the religious wars in 
France, on the Polish and Hungarian troubles 
and the inroads of the Turk, on the England 
of Elizabeth and James, on the hopeless effort 
of Spain to dominate Europe and plant the 
Inquisition everywhere, on the rise of the 
Dutch Republic, on the work of such national 
heroes as William the Silent and Henry of 
Navarre. Ifsome of these chapters are rather 
drily written—as Mr. Butler’s account of the 
French troubles—others, like those con- 
tributed by Major Hume and Mr. Sidney Lee, 
are not without the charm of style which 
modern scholarship has too often neglected. 
And the work would be indispensable to stu- 
dents for its bibliographies alone. 

While Spaniards were fighting in the Nether- 
lands and German. mercenaries were shedding 
the blood of Frenchmen, England escaped the 
miseries of a long succession of religious wars. 
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This happy result was due, not only to her 
isolation, but also to the doctrinal moderation 
of the English Reformers. Although in the 
account of Cranmer * which he contributes to 
the excellent ‘“‘Heroes of the Reformation” 
series Mr. Pollard justifies, on the whole, the 
policy of Henry VIII. and leaves him the hero 
of Mr. Froude’s imagination, the spoliation of 
Church property which Henry’s extravagance 
inspired would have had far worse effects had 
destruction of dogma gone with it. The ques- 
tion with which a biographer of Cranmer must 
deal is whether he might have stayed the 
spoliation, and whether the changes in dogma 
which he pressed after Henry’s death would 
have destroyed the Catholic character of the 
Church but for the reaction under Mary. 
Judged impartially, the Archbishop seems to 
have been a time-server. He was not lacking 
in generosity or courage, as Mr. Pollard points 
out; he ventured to plead for the victims of 
Tudor tyranny on more than one occasion; 
but he was not the man to dare all for con- 
viction.. His great service to after generations 
was his compilation of the Book of Common 
Prayer; his translations of the Collects alone 
reveal him as a master of English. Yet even 
here evil was mingled with good. His ap- 
proach to Zwinglianism led him to yield to the 
Protestant fury of the Edwardian politicians 
who posed as ‘‘reformers,”’ and to abandon in 
the Second Book the Catholic principles so 
clearly proclaimed in the First Book. Under 
Elizabeth these principles were restored; but 
Puritanism had made so many inroads that 
the work of Laud was needed to secure the 
Anglican heritage. It is not strange that 
Cranmer should have been hardly treated by 
posterity. Mr. Pollard offers as good a plea 
for him as can be offered, and offers it in a 
temperate spirit. His volume is almost a 
model of what such a biography should be. 
EDWARD FULLER. 
The marvels of the commonplace as re- 
vealed by the microscope are always impres- 
sive; and no less so when the 
field of study is sociological and 
the microscope the trained and 
conscientious eye of the scientific observer. 
So great has become the distress and com- 
plaint in our domestic department that, 
among many other efforts to understand it, we 
have the Intermunicipal Committee of House- 
hold Research; and Frances A. Kellor, Fellow 
of the College Settlement Association, has 


*“*Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 
By Apert FREDERICK POLLARD, — 
‘ut- 


1489-1556.” 
The Heroce of the Reformation Series. $1.35. 
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assisted to collect and has prepared for pub- 
lication by that committee the valuable data 
in the book.* 

It is an admirable piece of work. The field 
covered is a wide one—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis; the 
work thorough and well planned; and the 
facts stated in an impartial and interesting 
manner; simple and entertaining as well as 
scientifically valuable. 

It is enlightening to see that first glittering 
ideal of the distracted housewife, ‘‘a training 
school for servants,”’ thus carefully examined 
and found wanting; and various commonly 
accepted beliefs shown to be unsound: such 
as the fond conviction of pious old ladies that 
“the home’”’ is so much safer and more health- 
ful than the shop or mill. In frequent and 
repeated conversations, in many intelligence 
offices in many cities, this body of nine careful 
investigators has learned much of both sides 
of the ‘‘servant question.’’ Letters from em- 
ployers give further facts; and, as was to be 
expected, we find that the attitude of the 
employer is by no means that of a foreman or 
superintendent who hires men; but rather 
that of a feudal chatelaine, fruitlessly seeking 
in the ranks of modern contract labor her lost 
handmaidens and serfs. This attitude comes 
out strongly in the view of the employer on 
page 126, who says: ‘‘A good servant carries 
out her employers’ wishes and is faithful to 
their interests, and will not neglect them for 
her own affairs—no matter how important.” 

And again, by the employee, on page 129: 
“You don’t know how many people want 
things done ‘my way,’ or ‘my mother’s way,’ 
even if it is all out of date and not suited to a 
modern house.” 

In the larger view the most important 
thing shown is the truly terrible condition 
of the intelligence office system; its extor- 
tion, incompetence, and frequent immorality. 
The serene housewife, intent on preserving 
the purity of the home, little imagines the 
evils of this system of supplying domestic 
service. It is no longer recruited from he- 
reditary retainers, but from the lowest class 
of labor, gathered from all nations, and 
in this common centre of distribution and 
exchange exposed to constant temptation, 
and even attack. The connection between 
the office which supplies one’s cook, waitress, 
and child’s nurse, and the parallel supply of 
the disreputable house, is not pleasant to 
think of. 


“Out of Work.” 
nam. $1.25. 


By Frances A. Keitor. Put- 
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The more that is known of these things the 
better. Where the English reformer used to 
reiterate his three war-cries: “‘Agitate! Edu- 
cate! Organize!’”’ the scientific student of 
sociology prefixes the demand, ‘‘ Investigate!” 
and does it, excellently. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


In all of Sir Leslie Stephen’s work there is 
a refreshing sincerity of purpose, an honesty 
Sir Leslie of conviction, a directness in 
Stephen’s reaching a point, which has made 
“Hobbes.” his criticism peculiarly enlighten- 
ing and satisfying. Although this biography 
of Hobbes * was written during the last 
months of Sir Leslie Stephen’s life, there is no 
trace in it of any abatement of vigor. The 
writing has all his old freshness and charm, 
and the study of Hobbes’s life and work is 
so sympathetic in its comprehensiveness that 
it would have gladdened the timid soul of the 
old philosopher. 

In the ‘‘George Eliot,” although an able 
and scholarly criticism, Sir Leslie is plainly 
not over much in sympathy with his subject, 
but Hobbes seems to have been a congenial 
soul. Hobbes, with his passion for logic no 
matter where it led him, his pithiness of 
phrase, his contempt for hazy verbiage,—that 
safe covert of the controversialist in ex- 
tremity,—was a man after his biographer’s 
own heart. Even for Hobbes’s undeniable 
weaknesses and blunders he has, while recog- 
nizing them perfectly, a kindly and amused 
tolerance. He ‘‘must try to make some 
apology for a most estimable old gentleman 
misled by an excessive passion for logic,’”’ and 
admits cheerfully that Hobbes when ‘pressed 
by a reductio ad absurdum” had generally 
‘courage to swallow the absurdity.” 

Thomas Hobbes, Sr., vicar of Westport, was 
a ‘‘good fellow,” of the jovial, card-playing 
sort, addicted to falling asleep over the ser- 
vice, and one who ‘“‘disesteemed learning as 
not knowing the sweetness of it.” Thomas 
Junior’s passion for logic does not seem to 
have been hereditary, for Mrs. Hobbes, Sir 
Leslie informs us, heard rumors of the Span- 
ish Armada, and apparently thought Malmes- 
bury the natural ‘‘objective” of an invading 
force. The result was the premature birth 
of her son Thomas, early in the morning of the 
5th of April, 1588. 

In Hobbes’s life, two apparently unim- 
portant incidents had a far-reaching effect 
upon his philosophy, both occurring when he 


* “ Hobbes ” (Bagish Men of Letters Series). By Si 
Lesiiz STEPHEN. -millan. 
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was past forty. ‘The first,” writes Sir Leslie, 
“is best told by Aubrey: ‘Being in a gentle- 
man’s library Euclid’s Elements lay open, and 
’t was the 47th El. libril. He read the prop- 
osition. ‘‘By God,” sayd he, ‘‘this is impos- 
sible’ (he would now and then swear by way 
of emphasis, as Aubrey apologetically notes). 
‘So he reads the demonstration of it which 
referred him back to such a proposition: 
which proposition he read. That referred 
him back to another which he also read. Et 
sic deinceps that at last he was demonstra- 
tively convinced of the truth.’ This made him 
in love with geometry.” 

Sir Leslie gives a clear and careful exposi- 
tion of Hobbes’s philosophy, dividing it into 
three parts,—‘‘The World,” ‘‘Man,” and 
“The State.” It is only fair to say that 
those readers unblest with philosophic minds 
(among whom the present writer humbly 
takes rank) may find this three quarters of 
the book a greater tax on their mental diges- 
tion than the author’s delightful ‘‘Johnson- 
iana”’ or the “‘Studies of a Biographer.” 

Although most of Hobbes’s ‘‘ great discover- 
ies’? have since proved of the ‘‘stuff that 
dreams are made of,’”’ and the Behemoth and 
the once formidable Leviathan are interesting 
chiefly as intellectual fossils, yet his influence 
on English thought was definite, positive, and 
distinctly exhilarating. ‘‘Hobbes appears to 
have been the first writer who clearly an- 
nounced that ‘civil philosophy’ must be based 
upon ‘natural philosophy,’ or, in other words, 
that a sound ‘sociology’ must be based upon 
scientific knowledge. He may be called a 
Herbert Spencer of the seventeenth century.” 
He “‘succeeded in working out a legal or po- 
litical theory which had a very genuine and 
powerful effect upon the course of specula- 
tion,”—chiefly by way of repulsion. The 
method he learned from Euclid he hesitated 
not to apply to politics, ethics, religion; ‘‘ he 
lays down with the utmost calmness and con- 
fidence the most startling principles. He 
thinks them so reasonable and obvious that 
you might expect even a bishop to accept 
them,’’—and to his surprise and consterna- 
tion found himself regarded as a dangerous 
person, All the antipathies which in the 
nineteenth century were roused by material- 
ism, evolutionism, agnosticism, and destruc- 
tive criticism, were in the seventeenth century 
excited by Hobbes. 

With all his astonishing indifference to 
current beliefs and methods, for Hobbes 
the réle of martyr was invested with no dis- 
tinction. Strong as his intellectual audacity 
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was the incongruous and inconvenient ele- 
ment of extreme timorousness—due perhaps 
to Mrs. Hobbes’s misinformation concerning 
the Armada’s ‘‘objective."” No woman was 
ever more frankly afraid of a mouse than 
Hobbes was of personal danger, and when in 
the political crisis of 1640 the circulation of a 
manuscript treatise brought a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, he “‘went over into France, the 
first of all that fled,’’ he states unblushingly. 
Still it is no light affliction to lose one’s head, 
even though the loss is a purely personal one, 
and Hobbes’s was his most valued posses- 
sion. 

Of Hobbes’s philosophy the greater part is 
now obsolete. He will.be quoted for a pun- 
gent aphorism rather than as a theorist. Yet 
he remains the greatest thinker between 
Locke and Bacon: and if great thinkers did 
not break up the ground, roughly and im- 
perfectly perhaps, there would be little use of 
seed-time and harvest. Hobbes in his im- 
patient casting aside of the intricate and 
meaningless ‘‘jargon”’ of the schoolmen—the 
blinding web of ‘‘comments and _ glozes” 
through which little meaning escaped,—his 
sturdy striking out into new ways of thought, 
and, above all, for his unhesitating applica- 
tion of scientific methods to problems, socio- 
logical, psychological, and theological—for 
this, English thought will always be his 
debtor. 

This careful, scholarly, sympathetic, and 
enlightened exposition of the old philosopher’s 
life and work is, after all, a fitting close to Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s life-work. When he could 
no longer write, the book, not quite com- 
pleted, was placed in Mr. F. W. Maitland’s 
hands, but Mr. Maitland decided wisely. 
“Before his death I had sent him word that 
the book was so complete that no second hand 
ought to touch it.” 

Frances Duncan. 


**A little white pearl button from a baby’s 
cloak,” says the author of this misleading 
book, in her preface, “held more suggestions 
of the lives of women on remote ranches than 
Sweetness and Were contained in all my labori- 


Light inthe ously acquired statistics. A small 
Wrong Place. purple flower, from a pine-grown 
mountain-side in Oregon recalled 
more definitely to my mind those women 
whom I had met on farms than the ample 
reports with which I was furnished.” 

The extract is by no means an unfair speci- 
men of the harmfully sentimental spirit in 
which the fourteen articles that make this 
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book * are written. As the commissioner of 
the Outlook, in which the articles first ap- 
peared, Miss McCracken made a tour of the 
United States for the purpose of investigating 
“‘the ideals and achievements of American 
women,.’’ Any one who should chance to be 
seriously interested in this ample subject will 
find little refreshment here. No information 
is offered to the seeker after fact; and for the 
theorist there is no basis of discussion. The 
book is simply a rambling series of unillumi- 
nating anecdotes, strongly personal without 
being strongly vitalin tone. It is hard to see 
which of the author’s statements or mis- 
statements could not have been made without 
the effort of the continental journey. Her 
point of view is the least dispassionate con- 
ceivable, and her entire search would seem to 
have been, not in the least fairly to discover 
what American women are doing and think- 
ing, but-to find instances to support a pre- 
conceived theory of sweetness and light,— 
particularly sweetness, of an exceedingly 
cloying kind. Whatever may be said of 
American women, it is likely that no other 
living observer would have found them, to 
the exclusion of all other qualities, ‘‘sweet.”’ 
But in Miss McCracken’s singular version, 
Western pioneer and New England conserva- 
tive, housewife and professional woman, all 
monotonously conform to this description. 
One of Miss McCracken’s discoveries is that 
the present day woman’s club contains ‘“‘the 
essence of democracy.’’ Another is that the 
Southern States, before the war, represented 
“ta civilization never surpassed in the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.” In the chapter on 
American actresses, which is purely anecdotal, 
eight pages are devoted to the confession of a 
woman living on a western prairie that she 
had seen Miss Marlowe as Rosalind, and en- 
joyed it; and five others describe the moral 
redemption of a disagreeable grandmother 
through seeing Miss Maude Adams as ‘‘ Bab- 
bie.”” On the same ground, that they have 
appealed sentimentally to certain ‘‘sweet” 
women of her acquaintance, Miss McCracken 
justifies the endeavors of a few eminent 
women writers. As to professional women 
in general, she implies that she felt a doubt 
until she proved to herself, by means of a few 
conversations, that they are all ‘‘sweet” 
philanthropists under an ‘‘unwomanly” dis- 
guise. Alone for the women exercising the 
right of suffrage in Colorado, Miss McCracken 
can find no gloss; she does not describe their 


* “The Women of America.” 
CRACKEN. 


: By Euizapeta Mc- 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
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“‘soft hair” nor their ‘‘shining eyes” nor their 
“gentle voices”; but with an amusing display 
of prejudice, condemns the Colorado woman 
for ‘‘the blow she has dealt her own woman- 
hood.’’ 


O. H. D. 


The progress of the Japanese as a nation is 
a twice-told tale. We have marvelled at it 
so much of late that the capacity for wonder- 
ing is exhausted. The announcement, to- 
morrow, that letter-writing had been super- 
A Powerful seded in the Land of the Rising 
and Progres- Sun by wireless telegraphy, that 
sive Nation. 41] important points in the islands 
were linked by four-track electric railways, 
and that illiteracy and ill-health had been 
stamped out from one end of the empire to 
the other,—would be received with only the 
mildest expression of surprise. Yet there is 
something we should all like to know, but that 
few writers have seen fit, or been able, to tell 
us; and that is, how it has come to pass that 
a hermit nation, despising foreigners, and dis- 
daining intercourse with them, could in the 
twinkling of an eye become zealous pupils of 
the peoples they had so recently looked down 
on, better the instruction they received, and 
in little more than a single generation beat 
them at their own games, 

If not the first writer who has attempted to 
explain the seemingly insoluble problem of 
the Japanese revival, Mr. Okakura is perhaps 
the first of the Mikado’s subjects to accomplish 
itin a European tongue.* -It is not difficult 
for him to indicate the sources of that light 
which, falling upon the ‘“‘dusky eyn” of his 
compatriots, has caused the awakening, not 
of Japan only, nor of her neighbors in the 
East, but has startled all. the nations of the 
earth. In so brief a notice as this, the secret 
—now an open one—of Japan’s renaissance 
cannot be set forth; but it is worth mention- 
ing that the author lays stress on these two 
points—first, that it is nothing new for his 
country to adopt, adapt, and improve upon 
the ideas of other nations; and, second, that 
there is no reason to apprehend a similar re- 
birth of the peoples of China or India. In his 
opinion, the Yellow Peril is a spectre invoked 
by Russia and Germany to distract attention 
from the White Disaster involved in their 
designs in the Far East, the fact being that 
there is not the remotest possibility of Japan’s 
engaging in a war of conquest as a result of 
her prospective triumph over the most power- 


** The Awakening of Japan.”’ By Oxakura-Kakvuzo. 
Century Co. $1.20 net. 
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ful of European countries. The present work 
is simpler and more concrete than ‘The 
Ideals of the East’’; in its purely literary 
qualities it would do credit to an author 
writing his own tongue. Nowhere is Mr. 
Okakura’s mastery of English better exempli- 
fied than in the passage in which the sig- 
nificance of the dragon is explained from the 
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view-point of the Japanese Oyomians; this 
is a veritable prose poem (p. 77). 

Now that Lafcadio Hearn is dead, Mr. Oka- 
kura may be regarded as the foremost inter- 
preter of his people to the western world; 
an interpreter not less subtle, and obviously 
more authoritative. 

R. B. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


Emerson—The Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Centenary Edition. 
12 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 
per vol. 
The last three of the twelve volumes con- 
stituting the Centenary Edition of Emerson’s 
Works consist respectively of Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches, Miscellanies, and Na- 
tural History of the Intellect. In each ap- 
pear for the first time a number of papers 
which, while they will in no way add to or 
detract from the writer’s fame, would suffice 
to make a reputation for an unknown author. 
That Mr. Emerson’s literary executors should 
have found even this much that was worth 
preservation, is a fact for which the world 
may well be grateful; that they may some day 
add to these twelve volumes another three or 
more, is a statement that will excite still 
stronger feelings of satisfaction. This, of 
course, would not be the case with every au- 
thor of distinction, but the high quality of 
thought and expression in every line of Emer- 
son’s work, and the literary taste and con- 
scientiousness of his executors, forbid any 
misgivings as to the eopeeey of adding so 
considerably to the Bul of his published 
writings. r. Cabot and Dr. Edward Emer- 
son have given the best possible assurance 
thus far that they have no disposition to 
exploit, in a way that might react on his fame, 
the work of this bright particular star of 
American letters. What they decide to give 
us later on will be well worth having,—and 
well worth waiting for. The present edition, 
in its Notes by Dr. Emerson, contains the first 
complete commen on the author’s writ- 
ings; and an elaborate Index to all the volumes 
appears at the close of the twelfth. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Bain—Autobiography. By Alexander Bain. 
Lon 3 3 5.00 nme 


gmans 

A book written of set purpose ‘‘to indicate the 
stages of mental growth under the circum- 
stances of the time,” dwelling largely upon the 


author’s education in school and college, - 


where ‘‘the changes that have taken place in 
all that relates to teaching are so numerous 
and so great that a historic, not to say anti- 
quarian interest attaches’”’ to much of the 
narrative; also ‘‘to reflect light upon the au- 
thor’s surroundings” and to give “ particulars 





regarding personages that have an interest in 
the public eye.” e also aims ‘‘to present a 
consecutive view of his published writings and 
pass judgment upon each, so that the latest 
Peg may be indicated.”” The plan is 
ogically formed and elaborately carried out, 
and the author’s own statement of it, with his 
high reputation as a scholar and writer, will 
commend the book to those who are likely to 
be interested in it. 


Dunn—Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
‘and His Circle. By the late Henry 
Trefiry Dunn. Pott. $1.60. 
Mr. Dunn was for some years a pupil of Dante 
Rossetti and inmate of the house on Cheyne 
Walk. In consequence of this as well as of 
his own simplicity of style and unaffected 
candor, the late Mr. Dunn has a graphic con- 
tribution to Rossettiana. Also the illustra- 
tions in the book are strong in character and 
individuality. 


Macbean—Marjorie Fleming. By L. Macbean. 
Putnam. $1.40. 

Dr. John Brown’s famous ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming” 
is here reprinted, following a sympathetic 
‘*Life’’ of the wonderful child. The latest in- 
formation obtainable is given, with her 
journals and letters hitherto unpublished, and 
several portraits of the little girl. ‘“‘The Sto 
of Pet Marjorie’ should be welcomed by all 
admirers of Dr. Brown’s earlier story of her. 


Mitchell—The Youth of Washington. Told in 
the Form of an Autobiography. By S. 
Weir Mitchell. Century Co. $1.50. 

Only a Weir Mitchell or his equal could have 

accomplished successfully the daring feat of 

ating coy Washington. But in this 

k the great George has proved a worthy 
son of himself, and it is hard to realize that 
the quaint, formal phraseology is not indeed 
his own. His criticisms of his family and 
himself are frank and delightful. His mother 
spoiled her children, “her too affectionate 
weakness did me great harm,” her spelling 
was the worst he ever saw. Of himself he 
says, ‘“‘I never found much pleasure in the 
use of the imagination, nor in what others 
made of it. It seemed to me tedious, and 
without practical value. . . .” “. .. 
open anger is with me like to a tornado, and if 

I give way I am as is a ship in a storm when 

no anchors hold.’”’ In passages like these the 
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character of Washington is revealed, while he 
unfolds at the same time the story of his early 
life and associations, his part in the Indian 
wars and Colonial politics. The req’ ends, 
some years before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, with a letter from Franklin, deploring 
the bad government of the Colonies and pre- 
dicting the trouble that came of it. Lord 
Fairfax read the letter and returned it to 
Washington, saying that ‘Mr. Franklin over- 
stated what was to be feared in the future; 
and as to the almanac, damn the man’s little 
maxims! They smelt of New England.” 
They smelt of gunpowder later. The *‘ Auto- 
biography’’ is a welcome change from the 
Washington of the immortal and irritating 
cherry-tree story, and makes one quite forget 
to wish that he could have told a lie. 


Pryor—Reminiscences of Peace and War. By 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. Macmillan. $2.00 
net, 

A book of uncommon value and interest for 

its sketches of Washington literary and social 

life under the administrations of Fillmore, 

Pierce, and Buchanan, and for the author’s 

personal experiences on the Southern side 

during the Civil War. 


Radziwill—My Recollections. By Princess 
Catherine Radziwill. Pott. $3.50 net. 

The author of this book has the courage of the 
parish register, and makes no bones of dis- 
closing the fact that she is over forty years of 
age. ‘‘I was born,” she begins, ‘‘on the 30th 
of March, 1858, in St. Petersburg. My 
father, Count Adam Rzewuski, belonged to 
one of the oldest and most illustrious families 
of Poland. One of his aunts had been the 
wife of King Stanislas Leszczinski (not Leczin- 
ski, as the French generally spell it), the 
father of the consort of Louis XVI.” This 
gives the reader an idea of the sort of society 
to which his hostess introduces him. If he 
cares for high life, he gets it here with a ven- 
geance. Tsars, Kaisers, Kings, Queens, 
Crown Princes and Princesses, Bismarcks, 
Moltkes, Disraelis, Salisburys, Roseberys— 
her pages teem with bigwigs of the biggest 
calibre; and when it comes to literary lions, 
why the Princess’s own aunt and confidential 
adviser (as THE Critic’s readers are already 
aware) was the famous Madame Hanska, 
whom Balzac loved and married. Skoboleff 
was her “cousin’’; Count Tolstoi the ad- 
ministrator ‘‘was distantly related to m 
mother’’; and Cecil Rhodes was a dear friend, 
till he caused her to be thrown into jail in 
South Africa. The Princess is one of the 
most entertaining gossips we have listened to 
for a long while. 


Reid and Others—Careers for the Coming Men. 
By Whitelaw Reid, James K. Hackett, 
John F. Dryden, Bradford Rhodes, etc. 
Saalfield Co. $1.50. 

The purpose of this work is praiseworthy. 

Twenty-three careers in life are set forth sev- 

erally by as many special writers, men who 

know and have been successful each in the 
avocation or vocation which he describes. 

After reading it we venture without hesitation 
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to pronounce this an uncommonly useful 
book to put into the hands of boys and young 
men. 


Russell—Three Generations of Fascinating 
Women. By Lady - Russell. Illus. 
Longmans. $10.50. 

The ‘‘three generations” are the famous 
Mary Bellenden, the Countess of Ailesbury, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Damer, but their stories 
form but a small part of the book. There is 
‘More about the Gunnings,” and a great deal 
about a number of other eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century celebrities. The sketches 
abound in gossip and anecdote, largely culled 
from Horace Walpole, and the volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Swift—The Journal to Stella, together with 
Other Writings Relating to Stella and 
Vanessa. By Jonathan Swift. Newnes, 
London. Imported by Scribner. $1.25 


net. 

The text of ‘‘The Journai to Stella” needs no 
remark as to its place in English literature; 
but the volume, as the latest addition to ‘‘The 
Caxton Series,’’ is satisfactory in ev: way. 
The compact size, limp lambskin binding, 
light paper, large clear type, and photo- 
gravure frontispiece give an excellent exam- 
ple of modern progress in bookmaking. 


Thackeray—Letters to an American Family. 
With an Introduction by Lucy W. Bax- 
ter, and Original Drawings by Thackeray. 
Century. $1.50 net. 

There is often the greatest discrepancy be- 

tween the writings of an author and his letters 

and conversation. The familiar speech of 
some of the most elegant writers has been 
slipshod and their epistolary style common- 
place. Milton’s case was exceptional; he 
deliberately cultivated a manner of talking 
that should in no wise discredit the author of 
such prose and verse as his name was identified 
with; and Dr. Johnson’s written and uttered 
speech harmonized perfectly. In the delight- 
ful little volume of Thackeray’s letters to the 
Baxter family of New York, not a line incon- 
sistent with his published writings is to be 
found. This is partly due to the informality 
of the style in what he wrote for publication; 
but equally so to the fact that his books so 
truly express the man himself—the self that 
would naturally find expression in his familiar 
correspondence. Few novelists have moral- 
ized so much; and in his running comment 
on the doings of his characters, which some of 
us love but others are bored by, he gives us 
his views on pretty nearly every type of 
character and phase of life. ‘‘The style” is 
emphatically ‘‘of the man” himself. The so- 
called cynicism that sought to mask a tender 
heart and too expressive face, the great fond- 
ness for children and old friends, the gentle- 
ness and the whimsical humor,—all these 
traits and qualities are here revealed in letters 
as charmingly colloquial as were ever written. 

The introduction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter 

strikes just the right note as to revelation and 

reserve, and enables us to realize the charm 
of the ‘“‘brown house” in Second Avenue 


which Thackeray found so potent. 














Wilson—Heath’s Memoirs of the American 
War. Edited by Rufus R. Wilson. 
Wessels. $2.50 net. 

A new issue in the series of ‘‘Source Books of 

American History,’”’ being a careful rint, 

from the eo edition of 1798, of the 

‘‘Memoirs of Major-General Heath, containin 

Anecdotes, Details of Skirmishes, Battles, an 

other Military Events, during the American 

War.” It was first published by Act of Con- 

gress, and is one of the most valuable of the 

contem: narratives of the Revolution. 

The editor’s introduction, notes, and appen- 

dixes are excellent in their way, as in the 

three earlier volumes of the series. 


FICTION 
Bacon—The of a Musician. Edited by 
nag Marbourg Bacon. Henry Holt. 
1.50. 


A decidedly clever and piquant tour de force; 
being the brief but highh colored account of 
the esthetic and erotic adventures of a young 
Austrian violinist who, after a hectic career 
in Europe, is brought to America on a colossal 
money-making enterprise. Persons inter- 
ested in the private lives of much-advertised 
geniuses may be able to discover how much 
or how little, so far as the main features of the 
narrative are concerned, the writer has drawn 
upon her fancy. In very few books is the 
note struck at the beginning successfully kept 
up to the end, as here. its not ambitious 
order, the book is admirable. 


Barr—A Chicago Princess. By Robert Barr. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

This Chicago girl in the Orient is painful to 
contemplate. Doubtless the author meant 
her to be. After all, what good comes from 
flaunting so much vulgarity! Vanity Fair 
has such side shows. They are never worth 
the price of admission. Besides, the story is 
unfinished. As it stands, it is an episode that 
counts for nothing but foolishness. Still, it 
is readable enough to kill time. 


Hyde—The Buccaneers: A Story of the Black 
Flag in Business. By Henry M. Hyde, 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20 net. 

When this tale first appeared (in the Saturday 

Evening Post of Philadelphia) it was as inno- 

cent of any love interest as a time-table or a 

bill-of-fare. - No one would have suspected 

that either of the pirates it tells of had such a 

thing as love concealed about his person. 

hate it sang, or the desperate commercial com- 

petition that leads to acts which one would 

think nothing but hatred could inspire. But 
in further unfolding it, Mr. Hyde has felt 
constrained to lug in little Dan Cupid, and the 
little god who laughs at locksmiths grimaces 
grimly at the men and women of whom the 
fable is narrated. Chief among these are 
electric- motor makers, a strenuous young 
cler: , and a lovely maiden torn between 
filial affection and the feeling—passion it 
cannot be called—inspired by her hard-fisted 


father’s young and ruthless rival in the Em- 
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ete of Business. Told with a brusque and 
usinesslike rapidity wholly appropriate to so 
strenuous and dramatic a piece of fiction, the 
tale holds the reader’s attention to the last. 


Morris—Ellen and Mr. Man. By Gouverneur 
Morris. CenturyCo. $1.25. 

If a writer had material for two or three short 
stories, but determined, instead, to string the 
unrelated material into a book, the result 
would sound very much like this. As it 
stands, the story seems like a fragment, and a 
very carelessly constructed one. The sub- 
stance of the book is daringly unoriginal, and 
its sentimentalities are hardly modified at all 
from those that have been in vogue in Eng- 
lish novels for several generations. 


Stevenson—The Marathon Mystery. By Bur- 
ton E. Stevenson. -Holt. $1.50. 

Readers of ‘‘The Holladay Case”’ will not need 
to be told what sort of story this ‘“‘tale of 
Manhattan’? is. They will not make the mis- 
take, for instance, of fancying that it has any- 
thing to do with Marathon. Nothing, indeed, 
could be farther from the fact. It deals with 
murder and mystery; its people are people of 
to-day, what though one of them is a vam- 
pire; and its style is that of the detective 
story when it is told by a man who knows 
how: to write. The vivacity of the telling 
is inexhaustible. There is a modicum of de- 
scription; as a rule every page is filled with 
dialogue, and the sentences are brief and 
crisp. Mr. Stevenson knows his trade, and 
one is not surprised to read that his stories 
run merrily along from edition to edition. 


Stuart—Sonny. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Century. $1.25. 
This is one of the books that publishers delight 
to honor—those that sell as well ten years 
after publication as they sold at first. Nothing 
more need be said of so well-established a 
favorite, save that ‘‘Sonny’s” new dress is 
worthy of his engaging Arkansaw personality. 


Winthrop—Mr. Waddy’s Return. By Theo- 
dore Winthrop. Edited by Burton E. 
Stevenson. olt. $1.50. 


A new novel by the author of ‘Cecil Dreeme’’! 
Who would have thought such a thing possi- 
ble? Yet here it is; and having read it, one 
wonders what would have been the career and 
reputation of the man who wrote these two 
books, had he lived till the present year of 
grace, instead of dying, as he did, away back 
in 1861. And he might easily have done so; 
for he was born only one year before Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, who is still writing fiction most ac- 
ceptably at the age of seventy-five. More 
than ever must we regret the fate that cut off 
one of the most gifted of American writers in 
his youth, and robbed us of a succession of 
books so gay and clever-as this tale of Boston 
and Newport before the War. There are 
several authors writing novels to-day who 
could better be spared than he. If we don’t 
make a list of them, it is not from any uncer- 
tainty as to whose names should grace it! 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


As A Chinaman Saw Us. Appleton. $1.25 
net. 


This purports to be a collection of letters on 
American life written by a Chinaman to a 
friend at home; but if that was really their 
authorship, which we are shrewdly inclined 
to doubt, they must have been revised and 
edited by a Yankee. They contain some 
piquant and much commonplace satire on 
society, the press, literature, education, poli- 
tics and ‘“‘bossism,’’ religion, amusements, the 
treatment of the Chinese, etc., in this country. 


Burnaby—tTravels through the Middle Settle- 
ments of North America. By Andrew 
Burnaby. Wessels. $2.00 net. 


Another volume of the ‘‘Sourte Books of 
American History,’’ and a notable one; first 
published in 1775, reprinted the next year, 
soon translated into French and German, and 
re-issued in enlarged form in 1798, from which 
this new reprint is made. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that a book with such a history, 
and long out of print, richly deserved to be 
rescued from the obscurity into which it had 
fallen in the lapse of more than a century. 


Compton—Indian Life in Town and Country. 
y Hubert Compton. Putnam. $1.20 
net. 


The new series of ‘‘Our Asiatic Neighbours,” 
in the same form and of the same character 
as that on European countries which has 
met with brilliant and deserved success, 
promises to be no less popular and, if possible, 
even more interesting. The present volume 
certainly throws more light on many phases 
of life and society in India than any former 
books of travel and description that we have 
seen. The amount of varied and curious 
information about all classes of the people, 
made up of many widely different races, with 
manners and customs no less diversified, is 
amazing. The book is well illustrated from 
photographs’ 


Dexter—History of Education in the United 
States. By Edwin G. Dexter, Ph.D. 
Macmillan. $2.50 net. 


Professor Dexter is too modest in the estimate 
of his work in the preface. While it was im- 
possible to do full justice to so vast and com- 
plicated a subject even in a volume of 650 
pages, he has given us the best work of its 
class yet published, and one which will be at 
once the standard for reference and educa- 
tional purposes until a more complete history 
is written, and which will furnish an immense 
amount of information and statistics for future 
workers in the same field. So far as it goes, 
it is most thoroughly and skilfully done. 


Higinbotham—Three Weeks in Europe. By 

John U. Higinbotham. Stone. $1.25 net. 
A book written to show “‘what can be done 
in a six weeks’ vacation, nineteen days of 
which were spent on the ocean.” The author 
landed at Naples July 3oth, and sailed for 


= 








home from Southampton Au 22d. He 
ran through Italy and Swi and, with two 
days in Rome, two in Venice, and single days 
or less at other places, then to Paris and 
London (three days each), and back to New 
York. His minute itinerary shows how it 
can be done again if one is ‘foolish enough to 
cover so much ground in so short a time. 
The record of the rush is lively, and shows 
that the man saw more than might have been 
expected, though his haste led now and then 
to queer mistakes in his observations. 


Noble—The Web of Indian Life. By the 
Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 
Holt. $2.50 net. 

An interesting but over-optimistic view of 

life—particularly of the condition of woman 

—in India. It should be read only in con- 

nection with books presenting the other side 

of the questions involved, as most of the 
books on India do. 


Maxwell—The Log of the “ Griffin.” By 


Donald Maxwell. Lane. $2.00 net. 


An agreeable novelty in the well-worn ways 
of European. travel, being the vivacious ac- 
count of a cruise from the Alps to the Thames 
in a craft built for the purpose in Switzerland. 
The author is an artist of high reputation for 
his illustration of sundry former books, and 
the hundred and more sketches of his unique 
voyage, sixteen of which are in color, are 
fully up to the standard of his earlier work. 


Thwaites—Great Western Travels, 1748-1848. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vols. I:-V. 
Clark Co., $4.00 net per vol. 

This new series of historical and gi hical 

works by the scholarly editor of “‘ The Jesuit 

Relations” etc., promises to be particularly 

valuable and of more than usual popular 

interest. It will comprise thirty-one , wooed 
octavo volumes of annotated reprints of 
some of the best and rarest books of travel, 
describing the aborigines and the social and 
economic conditions in the western sections 
of our country during the period of early 

American settlement. All the books are 

rare, some of them ae. so, no copy 

being found in the largest collections on this 
side of the Atlantic, or. in many abroad. 

They have been carefully selected from the 

great mass of such literature to which the 

picturesque period of American expansion 
gave rise, and are copiously explained and 
illustrated by introductions and notes, bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors, biblio- 
graphical data, etc. The series should, of 
course, be in every public, collegiate, and 
institutional library, to say nothing of private 
rae gs of respectable og 9 e = 
included naturally vary in literary meri 
and attractiveness, but many of them will 
compare favorably with the better class of 
modern books of travel, while some, like 

John Bradbury’s ‘‘ Travels in the Interior of 

America, 1809-11,” to which Vol. V. is de- 

voted, are as fascinating as the best fiction. 

The books are elegantly printed on 
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made , and the edition is limited to 750 
umbeee copies. The volumes will te 
issued monthly. 


Tarbell—The History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. By Ida M. Tarbell. McClure, 
2 vols. + son net. 
One of the most notable series of articles ever 
contributed to a magazine was Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell’s ‘History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” which ran through McClure’s; and the 
recent publication of these articles in book 
form makes one of the most notable books of 
the year. There is nothing “frenzied” in 
Miss Tarbell’s exposure of the gigantic oil 
trust. It is calm and dispassionate, and cal- 
culated to do quite as much if not more good 
than if it were pitched in a high and noisy key. 
Miss Tarbell has beaten upon facts rather than 
upon a gong, and her ‘‘ History of the Standard 
Oil Company” is to the present time the most 
rertarkable book of its kind ever written in 
this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Barr—Mental Defectives: Their History, 
Treatment, and Training. By Martin W. 
Barr Blakiston. $4.00 net. 

We naturally expect much that is interesting 

and practical in regard to this important sub- 

ject from one who has for so many years been 
so successful in the training of the mentally 
deficient; and after reading the book close it 
with a feeling of satisfaction, for it is by all 
odds the most thorough and well written 
treatise upon the subject with which we are 
familiar, not excepting those of Ireland, Doun, 
or Seguin; besides itis modern. There seems 
to be a peculiar gift shared by those patient 
men who have devoted their lives to the 
building up of undeveloped minds, a power of 
analysis and a knowledge of psychology, as 
well as of its perversion known as psychiatry, 
which has enabled them to work more intelli. 
gently than the physician of the past whose 
study of mental disease was far different, more 
casual, and therefore perhaps less painstaking. 

To the lay reader, Dr. Barr’s book contains 
much that will fascinate, and the last chapters, 
which are devoted to the stories of the chil- 
dren under his care, have a distinct interest. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that upon 

Idiots-Savants (learned idiots), who possess 

with a clearly defective mental organization 

and general dulness one distinct talent of re- 
markable character. Among this class be- 
long the ‘‘lightning-calculators,” musical 
phenomena, wonderful checker, card, or chess 
players, or prodigies of various kinds, and 

7 them he instances the case of Blind 

om. 


Duncan—Mary’s Garden, and How it Grew. 

By Frances Duncan. [Illustrations by 

Lee Woodward Ziegler. Century. $1.25. 
Few motives could be worthier in writing a 
book for the little folk than to teach them 
what so few American children are taught— 
not merely to love flowers, but to grow them. 
Nature is not as responsive in some parts of 
‘‘God’s own country” as she proves herself in 
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certain happier climes; but she is sufficiently 
so to warrant far more general and persistent 
efforts to woo her than the American people 
are to be credited with. Miss Duncan’s little 
book, with its helpful illustrations, will do the 
best sort of missionary work. Her know- 
ledge of her subject is intimate and her teach- 
ing technically sound; her graceful English is 
a wine that needs no bush, to readers of THE 
Critic; and Herr Trommel, her kindly old 
gardener, is destined to become the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of many a maid to 
whom the story of Mary Maxwell will come 


as a call from Mother Earth. 
ce—General Glossary to neers 
” Works. By Alexander Dyce. oston. 


Estes. $3.00. 
This work, originally published as a supple- 
ment to Dyce’s well-known edition of Shake- 
speare, is by far the best of its class. The 
thirty years since its first appearance have 
roduced no rival to it, and, with all that has 
mn done in the study of Shakespeare in the 
interim, it now needs very little revision. 
But the references in the original work were 
only to volume and page of Dyce’s “‘ Shake- 
speare,”” rendering its use inconvenient to 
those who did not own that edition. There 
were also many references to additional 
matter of value in the other eight volumes 
of that edition. In the 880 pages of the 
comely volume before us, references to act, 
—, and go ge! oe Cambridge edition 
(which va ut slightly in prose passa 
from Gian Bt the Globe edition) as bee 
tuted throughout, and all the useful matter 
in Dyce’s notes is collected and incorporated, 
to say nothing of minor improvements that 
add to the value of the work. All readers 
and students of Shakespeare will heartily 
welcome it. 


Eggar—An Indian Garden. By Mrs. Hen 

Cooper Eggar. Pott. hag A ” 
India is such a mysterious, romantic land that 
even a “garden book”’ about it can be looked 
at with interest, in spite of the recent plague 
of such literature... Tt is both voluptuous and 
creepy to read about scented jasmine, tube- 
roses that ‘‘shout”’ their perfume at you, 
languors, brain-fever, birds and bis-cobras, 
bandicoots, and earthquakes, and if the au- 
thor would only keep on about these thrilling 
— and not stop to tell us of sifting garden 
earth one part, leaf mould one part, and sand 
one part, it would be quite an exotic pleasure 
to read it,—but, then, perhaps it would not be 
a ‘‘garden book,” and they are the fashion, if 
a waning one. 


Gilman—Phases of Modern Music. By Law- 
rence Gilman. Harper. $1.00. 

Mr. Gilman fulfils the essential office of a 
critic in discussing the work of his own time, 
letting the classics take comfortably care of 
themselves. Thus he writes with original 
interpretation of Wagner, the ‘‘Parsifal”’ 
essay being admirable; and with enthusiastic 
sh aaa ge of Richard Strauss, Edward 

acdowell, Charles Martin Loeffler, and the 
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‘neglected song-writer,”” Peter Cornelius. In 
connection with ‘‘The Question of Realism’”’ 
he contributes a convincing discussion of a 
vital issue. Mr. Gilman writes with penetra- 
tion and a more than common sympathy, and 
has a distinctive and charming mode of ex- 
ression. His work is unusual in appealin 
both to the technical and the lay reader, oe 
its judgments and illuminations will be valued 
by students not only of the single art of music, 
but the wider field of esthetics, his own point 
of view being that of the student of the inter- 
relation of the arts. Most of the essays have 
already 5 Cy in various reviews, including 
Harper’s Weekly, of which Mr. Gilman is the 
musical critic. 


Henry—The De Monarchia of Dante Alighieri. 

dited with translation and notes by 

Aurelia Henry. Houghton. $1.25. 

Notwithstanding the title, there is only the 
translation and the notes. The “De Mo- 
narchia’’ should be read if one is to under- 
stand the ‘Divina Commedia,” and this 
translation is in good English. The Latin of 
Dante possesses no special difficulty nor un- 
common ambiguity. 


Hubbell—Up through Childhood. By George 

Allen Hubbell, Ph.D. Putnam. $1.25. 
Education in its widest meaning is dealt with 
in this book. Mental, moral, and religious 
training, character-building, and, in fact, the 
entire development of the child are treated 
from various standpoints. It is the result of 
discussion classes and lecture courses con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Brooklyn, and before training classes for 
teachers, and of other lectures. he teacher, 
the learner, and the graduate are each con- 
sidered in their relation to education, and 
every branch of the subject seems to have 
been adequately studied. 


Mabie—Nature and Culture. B 

Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead 
In this book Mr. Mabie brings to the inter- 
pretation of the Aspects of Nature the same 
delicacy of insight and interplay of fancy and 
reflection: that he applies to literature. His 
theme is a deep one,—namely that the Uni- 
verse is always and everywhere alive, pulsat- 
ing with divine vitality, the divine Life. With 
light and deft touch he calls upon us to ob- 
serve Nature in this manifestation, that we 
may see and understand and feel more deeply 
and perhaps more joyously. 


Hamilton 
Co. $2.00. 


Moore—The Lace Book. By N. Hudson 
Moore. Stokes. $5.00 net. 
A history of lace from its earliest inception 
through all its stages of darning, drawn-work, 
and cut work, to the very finest rose-point, 
is illustrated with seventy engravings of: lace 
and the wearers of lace. The pages are 
bordered by Charles E. Cartright, the decora- 
tions after Bodoni. The lace of all the Euro- 
pean countries is described and pictured, and 


the result is a very handsome and interesting 
book. 


The Critic 


Riis—Is there a Santa Claus? By Jacob A. 
Riis. Macmillan. 75 cents. * , 
As the German Emperor was to Mr. Poulteney. 
Bigelow, so is the President of the United 
States to Mr. Jacob A. Riis. Having ex- 
hausted the entire Presidential family as de- 
tailed possibilities for newspaper articles, he 
has now created a Santa Claus out of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Having told the President one 
Christmas that his mother was v il, a 
cable was instantly sent, signed ‘‘Theodore 
and Edith Roosevelt,” and saying, ‘‘ Your 
son is breakfasting with us.” hereat, Mr. 
Riis says, ‘‘she must have become imme- 
diately ten years younger, and got right out 
of bed.”” This beats touching for the King’s 
Evil all to pieces, and Mr. Riis uses it as a 
convincing proof of an existing Santa Claus. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Coates—Mine and Thine. By Florence Earle 

Coates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Mrs. Coates’s muse is a thoughtful, cultivated, 
and widely travelled goddess, and the poems 
she is responsible for have the bon proper 
to her character. Their chief merit is not 
spontaneity but thoughtfulness. 


Dante—Divina Commedia. Translated into 
eg ea by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
M.A. The Clarendon Press. $1.00 net. 

The translator has coped successfully with the 
difficult task of rendering Dante in English 
prose suitable for the student. The méaning 
of the poet rather than a literal translation 
was sought and obtained, while the work is 
also provided with footnotes that will apply to 
the original text. However, from an artistic 
standpoint, much is necessarily lacking in the 
way of music and connotation of style. 


Huckel—Songs of Motherhood. Selected by 
Elizabeth Johnson Huckel. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Songs of fatherhood and songs of babyhood 

are interspersed among the songs of mother- 

hood that form the staple of this collection. 


Irwin—Nautical Lays of a Landsman. By 

Wallace Irwin. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 
These ditties, after the manner of Mr. Gilbert, 
are humorous, but not at all equal to Mr. 
Irwin’s former efforts. The Newellesque pic- 
tures distributed throughout the volume are 
right in their way, but they are in the same 
old way. 


Wells—A Parody Anthology. By Carolyn 
Wells. Scribner. $1.25 net. 
This book is a,surprisingly complete collection 
of parodies on the English poets from Chaucer 
to the poets of the present day. Uniform 
with the ‘Anthology of Nonsense Verse,” it 
completes our collection of funny English 
s, as near as possible, in volumes of 
ndy size. The indexes are worthy of all 
praise. 


(For list of books received see third page following). 





